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TO-DAY. 


Mr. Oleveland, who takes his seat as President one 
week from to-day, has completed the selection of his 
Cabinet. This is a matter which always excites a great 
deal of speculation and public interest, and not unusually 
provokes sharp criticism. Yet, ifthe men chosen for 
these offices are men of good character, as they always 
are, and men of experience in affairs, as they are pretty 
likely to be, the rest is of little consequence. They 
are not selected to make laws, but to execute the laws 
which the representatives of the people make. They are 
not expected to devise and carry out a ‘policy’ of their 
own, but to act on the lines of the policy established by 
the President, who alone is responsible to the people. 
What is essential is that they shall be men whom the 
people respect and in whose capacity the people have 
confidence. 

The new Cabinet seems to meet these conditions. 
Certainly, in respect to the member taken from Massa- 
chusetts, it may be said that Mr. Richard Olney has 
every qualification,in personal character and professional 
experience, for the head of the Department of Justice. 
As for the rest, Mr. Cleveland seems to have made up his 
Cabinet with entire freedom from the ‘claims’ of locality 
or of politics which are imagined to be all-powerful in 
this matter. He has deliberately gone outside his party 
for his Secretary of State—the ‘Premier’, as those who 
affect Boglish terms call this officer—and he clearly has 
followed his own ideas in the choice of the other mem- 
bers of: his official family. Individually, Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet is no stronger than that with which Mr. 
Harrison began his administration, but collectively it 
promises rather better. 





"The account of the events attending the overthrow of 
the Hawalian monarchy and the causes of that bloodless 
revolution, which we print on the second page today, is 
written by one who knows the Sandwich Islands thorough- 
ly as a long resident and whose statements carry authori- 
ty. Itistheclearest story of this interesting episode 
that has reached the United States. It has become evi- 
dent that the end of this overturning in Hawaii will be the 
ea’ >rsion of the control of the United States government 
over the islands. It may not be that absolute annexation 
will follow at once; the treaty hastily drawn up at 
Washington has no immediate prospect of ratification by 
the Senate; but the business has advanced so far already, 
and public opinion in this country is expressed so clearly, 
that the new administration, whichcomes in next week, 
will not be likely to take any backward steps. In one 
way or another, Hawaii will come under the American 
flag. 





The present Legislature seems disposed to provide 
liberally for the work of protecting the forests and fields 
against the ravages of insect pests. There is evidence 
that the importance of this work has come to be under- 
stood. It is proposed to add $165,000 to the balance of 
the fund for the extermination of the gypsy moth; and 
as the State Board of Agriculture is to have the spending 
of this money it undoubtedly will be well used. ‘There is 
also a bill before the Legislature authorizing cities ard 
towns to raise annually by taxation and appropriate such 
a sum of money as may be necessary to be expended in 
exterminating insects pests within the limits of the high- 
ways and in the removal from said highways of all trees 
and shrubs upon which such pests naturally breed. All 
this is in the right direction. 





After an exemption from labor troubles of any far- 
reaching sort, that has lasted for several months, a strike 
of railroad switchmen has begun at Chicago. It cameas 
asort of grimj.celebration of Washington’s birthday. 
There have been mutterings in the alr for a long time con- 
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creased wages. This seems to be a mistaken view, how- 
ever; since the reason which the switchmen give for 
striking in February instead of waiting until May is that 
they do not wish to appear to ‘‘blackmail the railroads." 
But as only three months remain before all the world 
will be rushing toward Chicago, no time can be lost in 
settling this difficulty by arbitration. A great railroad 
strike is not one of the exhibits which the United States 
will be proud to make at the World’s Fair. 


Edward S. Hoar, who died in Wishinaien on Wednes- 
day. was one of the three brothers of that name who 
have added so much to the distinction of Massachusetts 
during the present generation. Mr. Hoar’s pablic ser- 
vices have been performed chiefly in California, where 
at one time he he!d the office of District Attorney. Here 
at the East he has been better known through his sclen- 
tiflc work. Much of his life was devoted to the study 
of natural history, particularly to botany and geology, 
in which he was an international authority. 


The Province Lands in Provincetown belong to the 
State of Massachusetts, having come down to us through 
the Colony and the Province te the State from the Pil- 
grims who first landed there Nov. 11, 1620 (O. S8.), or 
nearly six weeks before the Mayflower made its appear- 
ance in Plymouth harbor. Included under this term isa 
track of some 4,000 acres on the ‘tip end’ of Cape Cod, 
including the town of Provineetown. A portion of this 
area—the extreme point of one or two hundred acres— 
was in 1861 ceded to the United States government and 
bas one or two earthworks for defence. Within a year 
or two the idea of improving this land and making it 
useful as a park for the great numbers who sail across 
the bay or use the Old Colony railroad to reach 
Provincetown has been broached, for there are many trees 
on this sandy part of the state. Then seashore lots are 
valuable, and the state could wisely improve them to 
lease for private use. 





That vivacious person, Prof. E. Stone Wiggin of 
Canada, offers an explanation of the cause of [the hard 
weather which we in America, and the rest of the world 
as well, have endured this winter. It is ‘‘the; proximity 
of Mars and Jupiter.” This also has ‘‘produced nearly 
all of our great disasters on land and sea.” ‘These two 
planets have, itis true, looked asif they were pretty 
close together, as we view them from this earth; but so, 
also, we have seen the moon, time and again, run 
straight into the sun and even ‘knock out’ that luminary 
for atime; yet no one in these days has thought the 
‘proximity’ of the two. bodies to be dangerous. If weath- 
er predictions could be based on astronomical perspec- 
ive, prophecy would be as easy to the rest of us as it 
seems to be to Prof. Wiggin. 





The attitude of the Chinese in the United States 
toward the so-called Geary exclusion act is amusing. 
This law not only forbids Chinamen entrance to this 
country—a provision which they evade by coming in by 
ways where they are not expected; it also requires every 
Chinaman who already has got inside our boundaries to 
register his name and file a photograph of himself with 
the Federal authorities at the place where he has set up 
his laundry or his opium ‘joint.’ Severe penalties are at- 
tached to a failure to comply with this regulation. Yet, 
although the law becomes operative on the first of May 
—simultaneously with the opening of the World’s Fair— 
only two Chinamen outof the many thousands in New 
York have yet registered; only one in Boston; andin San 
Francisco, where the Chinese swarm, the ratio is no 
larger. With characteristic oriental passivity, these 
people sit still and calmly await what fate may have in 
store for them. And what isthe United States going 
to do about it? 





The most encouraging indication of |success for Mr. 
Gladstone’s home rule bill is the reports which the cable 





cerning such a movement in the railroad lines centering 
inChicago. As the dayis rapidly approaching when the 
resources of ali these roads will be taxed to the utmost to | 
carry people to and from the World’s Fair, and they must 


be kept in running order at any cost, it was supposed to. 





bea favorable season for enforcing a demand for in- 


brings of threats of armed resistance and civil war in 
| Ulster. It is not pleasant, of course, to hear of such de- 
| monstrations ; but uvless the anti-home rule partisans in 
the north of Ireland felt Mr. Gladstone’s plan to be 
pretty sure of adoption, they would not take such desper- 
ate means of opposition. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


Fresruary 25. ‘Servant of Providence, not slave of 
Fate.”— Wordsworth. 

Fepruary 26. ‘‘Mother is the name for God in the 
lips and hearts of little children.”—-Thackeray. 

Fesprvuary 27. ‘I think an upright citizen should pre- 
fer the advancement of the commonwealth to the grati- 
fication of his audience.”— Demosthenes. 

Fepruary 28. ‘‘The greatest merit of some men is 
their wife.”—Poincelot. 

Marcu 1. ‘The dream of happiness is real happi- 
ness.”—Fontanes. 

Marcu 2. ‘Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards: they simply unveil them to the eyes of man.” 
—Canon Westcott. 

Marcu 3. 
Sévigné. 


“The heart has no wrinkles.”-—Mme. de 


RAPID TRANSIT IN BOSTON. 


The city of Boston has been anxiously groping, for 
several years, in search of a means of relief from a diffi- 
culty which grows constantly more and more difficult. A 
low rate of fare—the lowest in the world, all things con- 
sidered—comfortable cars, anda service which is more 
regular and efficient than the city ever had before, have 
served only to aggravate the trouble. No one is too poor 
to afford to ride; everyone finds it convenient to ride; 
and the result has been thata rapidly swelling flood of 
humanity has poured into and across and out of Boston 
on the street railways, choking the main thoroughfares 
in the center of the city. 

This is the condition for which a remedy is sought. 
If the streets in the central part of the city are relieved 
of the pressure, the blockades, the ‘congestion’ to which 
they are now subject, the whole system wiil move freely 
and there will be rapid and regular transit over the 
greater Boston which forms the metropolis. ‘To this end, 
thé Rapid Transit Commission gave a year of thought 
and labor, producing a scheme which, although incom- 
plete, has a magnificence truly fascinating. Carried out 
fully on the lines indicated, it would mean the re-creation 
of the city of Boston; and it is no reflection upon the 
character of our people to say that they lack the courage 
to undertake a work of such magnitude. 

One point, however, is made clear by the study 
given to this subject. It is that no relief can come to 
Boston while passenger transportation is confined to the 
surface. It must go either overhead or underground 
through the ‘congested’ section. And it is equally clear 
that, once free of the obstructions now existing in the 
central part of the city, it can move with sufficient rapid- 
ity through other sections on the surface as at present. 
This is the first and immediate necessity for the relief of 
the situation; and this it is which the plan of Mr. Whit- 
ney, representing the West End Street Railway Company, 
proposes to accomplish. 

This plan is of such importance that a statement of its 
main features, as presented by Mr. Whitney before the 
legislative committee, is given on another page of this 
paper in extracts from his address on that occasion. 
Yhe peculiarity of this plan is the tunnel underneath the 
Ccmmon, into which it is proposeu to divert in sufficient 
number the street-cars which now obstruct that part of 
Washington street below Pleasant street, and those 
which block Boylston and Tremont streets from Park 
Square around to the Park Street church. 

If Mr. Whitney’s plan lacks the grandeur of that of 
the Rapid Transit Commission, it has the greater virtue 
of immediate practicability and of direct application to 
the difficulty with which the city is brought to face. It 
offers relief at that point which is the key to rapid tran- 
sit. That point passed, no revolution in the existing sys- 
tem is needed; the difficulty is removed. 

It is to be observed that under this plan the danger of 
invasion of the Common is averted. So long as the 


sonable, commercially considered—it may be necessary 
for the city to assume the construction as a work of pub- 
lic necessity. 





FREDERICK E. GOoDRICH. 





THE DOWNFALL OF THE 


ARCHY. 


HAWAUAN MON- 





The Hawaiian Legislature of 1892, largely composed of 
natives of the worst character, had been in session from 
May. Five Ministries had been in office during the ses- 
sion and the country was feeling unsettled. To incom- 
petency to enact good laws, this Legislature added a 
fatal facility for the passage of outrageous laws, of 
which a bill granting a charter to a lottery was most 
grievous to all decent citizens. A Louisiana lottery was 
to he established in these remote islands after it had been 
driven from the United States. Ignorant and sottish 
native members were prom'sed $500,000 a year and abun- 
dauce of the good things of their life—pleasure and 
‘sand-paper gin’—and although the ostensible charter 
members were persons of neither substance nor reputa- 
tion, led by the Queen they carried the bill through this 
native Legislature by a large majority, only one white 
man voting for it. On January 3, 1893, this disreputable 
legislative body was prologued by the Queen with the 
usual ceremonies, but the white members were none of 
them present, and very few respectable citizens attended 
the function. 

The prorogation took place at noon, and within a few 

hours strange rumors spread through the town. When 
authenticated, these resolved themselves into the follow- 
ing facts: Liliuokalani, still attired in the gorgeous cos- 
tume,which she had displayed in the Legislative Hall, 
summoned her Cabinet, appointed a few hours before 
and composed of men in whom no one had the slightest 
confidence, presenved to them a new constitution which 
she declared herself about to proclaim, and demanded 
their signatures. The Premier, Sam Parker, a quarter- 
white, was willing to sigan, but the others objected. 
Liliuokalani struck the table with her fist and threatened 
to go tothe palace steps, where her household troops 
were drawn up and a mob of natives had collected, and 
denounce the ministers as the obstacle to the constitu- 
tion which the palace party so much desired. Rather 
than elect between an angry woman and a stupid mob, 
the three ministers fled. 
This new constitution has not been published, but its 
supporters openly boasted that it disfranchished all 
forelgners—that is, more than a quarter of the popula- 
tion, nine-tenths of the brains and morals. No foreign- 
ers were to hold office, aithough no native has yet shown 
himself competent to hold the important offices of goy- 
ernument. 

For the moment the Queen was baffled, in spite of her 
well-known obstinacy ; but she appeared on the palace bal- 
cony and told the mob that she was prevented by foreign- 
ers from doing what she and they desired, but would do it 
ina few days. Just then the U. S. S. Boston returned 
from a short cruise to Hilo, Hawaii, and marines were at 
once landed to protect the residence of the American 
Minister and the Consulate; and before sunset certain 
citizens met and appointed a Committee of Public Safety, 
who called a mass meeting for Monday afternoon in the 
largest building in town. 

Sunday passed quietly; the Queen in the palace offer- 
ing heathen sacrifices and calling on the native pastors to 
pray to their God that the foreigners might not be per- 
mitted to take away her throne. The Cabinet in the 
mean time joined the Queen in a manifesto declaring that 
her attempt to abrogate the constitution was ‘under 
stress of her native subjects,” and that she would not do 
so again. In the foreign community this only excited a 
grim smile. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, at least a 
thousand men of many nationalities, creeds and occupa- 
tions, from the Justice of the Supreme Court to the bar- 
tender from the saloon, gathered to hear'the report of the 
Committee of Public Safety. The meeting was unani 
mous, and to the question ‘‘Do you believe the Queen?” 
an ominous ‘‘No!” seemingly uttered by every throat, 
rolled through the assembly. There was no oratory ; in- 
deed, there were no orators. Some of the German speak- 
ers had so little command of the English language that 
they read their short speeches. No word was spoken of 
dethroning the Queen, but everyone knew what was 





meant when, by a standing vote, the Committee was 


streets in that part of the city are obstructed for travel, | unanimously directed to take all suitable measures for the 


we must expect that there will arise, from time to time, | public weal. 


a demand for relief by building roads across the Common; 
this demand will be encouraged by those who have covet- 
ous eyes fixed upon that territory, so desirable for com- 
mercial purposes. Indeed, if no means is provided for 
relieving those streets, we may expect to see the opposi- 


tion, so strongly manifested within the past few weeks, | 


overcome by the utilitarians within not many years. 
There is a limit to the protective power of sentiment. 

For this reason, if Mr. Whitney’s company is not 
given the guarantee which he declares to be necessary 
before undertaking a project involving the expenditure 
of so many millions—a guarantee which is entirely rea- 





Within twenty-four hours the throne of 
Hawaii was declared vacant; and the man of all others 
| who has the respect and trust of all classes of people on 
|these Islands, Hon. Sanford B. Doyle, Justice of the 
| Supreme Court, was placed at the head of affairs as 
| Minister of Foreiga Affairs and President of the Provis- 
ional Government. Three other trusted men took the 
portfolios of Interior, Finance and Law, and for the first 
time for many years there was an honest Executive on 
the Hawaiian Islands. An Advisory Council representing 
all classes, the lowest as well as the best, was ‘added to 
act as Legislature. 

Then came the removal of the Marshal, an ignorant 





Tahitian blacksmith, whose relation 
have been most scandalous. The (jy, 
also removed ‘from office, but a! 
were retained. Martial law was , 
Household Troops disbanded, whi! 
to guard the new Government and patr 
wretched Marshal,who was a prime | 
had loudly boasted that his native | 
all the foreigners,” and indeed he had 4 
and ammunition; but the doughty wa, 
the first demand of {the Governmen;: 
shed was when a native policeman a: 
carriage with arms and ammunition 
ment. The driver promptly gay: 
shoulder, and that convinced the nat 
ers were in earnest. It may be ad 
persons gave to the wounded man, n 
purse of $200 through the President 
The next thing was to ask for rx 
representatives of foreign powers at 
de facto Government, although the B: 
the long list rather reluctantly I 
chartered, and a Commission of 
was sent to Washington to ask fo: 
United States. 


‘ 
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Now, why, a stranger may ask, 
Islands preserve their independence? 
of the Kamehamehas the sovereigns 
had the respect of their own people 
chiefs of the blood royal. Chiefs 
II., the Princess Pauahi and others, kk 
the good influence of the American Mis 
erted. The good men in Boston were? 
Dr. Anderson that the work of the Miss 
a quarter of acentury ago they discont 
the chiefs were gathered to their fathe: 
high chief was left alive. A people a 
pend on their chiefs first, then on their 
eft without proper leaders; the hous 
garnished and the usual seven devils ent 

Kalakaua, achief who had not bee: 
sufficient rank to be chamberlain to ¢ 
was elected to the throne, and for a year 
heart and gentlemanly bearing mad 
and the liberality of his expenditure b: 
followers; but he never had the love of 
was shown to his predecessors. As his: 
corruptions of every kind gathered about 
once and again the people arose and sto 
but they were wonderfully patient. What 
In years gone by, the United States ha 
islands, and everything here was too A 
readily to any other Power. Seven-eighths 
merce is with the United States; the ma 
plantations are owned by Americans; our 
toms are mainly American. 


With the accession of LiliuoKalani, many f 


end was near at hand, for she had far less 
confidence than her late brother. Still th 


great, and the people bore all the corruption that 


about the palace; they bore too much, a: 
ignorant natives, petted andallowed to go t 
conceived themselves superior tothe w 
not hesitate to damage the financial credit 
and at last tried by their lottery schem: 
good name of Hawaii among the nations 

It may as well be understood, in spite 
that the contest has been between civ! 
barism, between Christianity and Heather 
rebuilt a heathen temple and offered saci 
admitted to me, andI have photographed 
Liliuokalani, not long before her access 
Kilauea and sacrificed to Pélé, the goddess 
by casting into the fire-pit alive hog and 


heathen adherents boast that she is now sac! 


foreigners’ 


ancient gods in order that the 
many natives believe, was smuggled iuto 
Bible,) may be driven out. 

Would the native Hawaiians by the! 
annexation of this kingdum to the Unit 
not believe it. The hundreds who hav: 
patronage, and who by their uatural abilit 
earn a day’s food, plainly tell their countrys 
will be nothing but ‘niggers’ in the Uni-ed 
body of the Hawaiian people is not to! 
ballot; on a jury they are utterly unread 
of poi and a bottle of gin will Duy almos 
native ‘legislators’. 

Never in the world’s history has 4! 
been so kindly treated. Civilization, edu 
have been brought to them. Foreigners 


~ 











character (many of whom you have 
of Boston) have lived among them on ter 
and friendship. In no way have the f 

down upon them or abused them. The his: 
been open to any Hawaiians who were 
with all this the Hawaiian has been >! 
ating. When I came to these islands near 
ago, the Hawaiians were a different peo)'< 
neyings over the Group, I seldom met & ™ 


ting 


not smilingly exchange the native greetlts 
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= ene worst portion of the people has be accepted with thanks. Enclosed with this circular 


him who undertakes to tell what may be found in these 


these ister papi , ound Honolulu, because here vice is letter was a prospectus of The American Apollo, ad- | volumes. The Proceedings contain papers snbmitted by 
‘ ngregated 10 as é ~, and here, too, the saloons and dressed ‘‘to all the Friends of Science, Arts, Agriculture, | members at the regular meetings, and discussions of 
more pr avebi 2 pie open to them. The stranger Mannfactures and Commerce.” It stated that the paper | topics raised by their consideration. These apers cover 
gesmbling dens aa sme from the sullen and perhaps would contain ‘‘the publications of the Historical Society, | a broad range of subjects and many of them contain re- 
pow gee * % cots, at least in the neighborhood of Political and Commercial Intelligence and other entertain- | searches of great importance to historical writers. In- 
aronken native De ‘ing matter.” If a sufficient namber of subscribers to deed,(t may safely be asserted that no student ongaged in 
Honolua ve would have resulted from the Queen’s | defray the expense of publication should be returned by | the investigation of a topic connected directly or indirectly 
another cals” -. vow segregated on Molokai would the 20th of December, 1791, the publication was to com- | with the history of Massachusetts could afford tc neglect 
get. Theo ‘ A ae to infect the whole population. On mence in the first Friday of January, 1792. The subse-| these volumes. The subject would be rare and recondite 
bare bees ery .okalani, she visited the leper colony | quent history of this venture shows that the subsciption | which would not find light already thrown upon it by some 
the ace ee , . “soin her party. She was deeply moved i was not well enough patronized to provide for the | of the papers published therein. 
gnc in' ann sie t} ere, and I hoped that her heart would | Permanent maintenance of the serial, but the promoters The key note to the character of the original material 
+ what one se, work for the good of her afflicted of the enterprise found sufficient encouragement in the | which is to be found in the earlier volumes of the Culles- 
be strengeoc’” ireof her most ignorant subjects, | situation to comply with their conditional promise, and | tions is set by the “Articles on which the Society requesv 
r 7 aa «jess of this horrible disease, could | in the 6th of January, 1792, they issued the first number | information” contained in the circulars which they sent 
wows Tf we were left to a native rule, these of the ‘Apollo.’ Its title page showed that, in ad-|out. {t was obvious that they wisbed to concentrate in- 
pot Ee . would be in our midst in far greater |dition to the publications of the Historical Society, | formation concerning the early settlements of the towns 
rm A poe at present jit contalned ‘Essays, Moral, Political and Poeti- | of the Commonwealth, their growth and prosperity, and 
gee set native rule pass away forever; but|cal, and the daily occurrences in the Natural, Civil, | the history of their Churches, schools and industries, in 
I ae a to see how this most interesting people|and Commercial World.” ‘Thirty-nine numbers were | such form as to be accessible to the historian. Some of 
— Lahos ve | ) iside all good influences which for | issued in this form, when the ‘Apollo’ cut adrift from the | the information sought for was lodged in the memories 
— as 1a) en at their hand and have chosen | Historical Society and attempted an independent existence | of old men, and would be lost unless placed on record. 
“hd st mournfully be confessed, foreign-|as a newspaper. Thereafter the publications of the | Nearly all would be of little value if it remained in this 
i? to them. Many of the present | Society were separately issued at the expense of the | scattered form. 
ars 


missionaries landed at Kailua. 
Wma. T. BRIGHAM. 


ysTORICAL WORK IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. when the society was endowed with a publication fun 


Ung of the Colonial Society of Massa lack of means or other causes interfered from time 
+ the stated eet LU q : : = 
od } wry 15, 1893, Mr. A. McK. Davis read a paper des- | time with the regular issue of this series of volumes. 
: rigin and the work of the several historical and 
this state. We print to-day that part of 


constitution adopted at its first meeting in 1791, un 
February, 1794, when it was incorporated by the name 
the Massachusetts Historical Soclety. The purposes 


ating to the Massachusetts Histovical 


[USETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY poration to be ‘‘the collection and _ preservation 
HE MASSACHLS i Ast A . 














lest organization in this Country for historical 


wascripts, printed books, and pamphlets, historical | that ‘Dr. Belknap, Dr. Cutler and Dr. Dexter be aco 


specim 
ther matters which may elucidate the natural and 
history of America from the earliest times to 


for the necessary preservation of the several objects 
The original of this paper isin the possession of the 
ssachusetts Historical Society, and there can be no 
that in this document we have arecord of the first, 
p taken towards the formation of that Society. The 


first regular meeting of the Historical Society, of which subdivided into sections as follows: 


P Ha ijians are’as complete heathen as in| Society. The records show the deep interest which the 
4 members took in the matter, the various expedients which 
they proposed and the devices to which they resorted to| munications covering the points 
stimulate public interest in what they felt was a matter|information was asked. 
of public importance. Notwithstanding the prominence 


of the men who had the work in hand, the publication of |and the pages of the early volumes of the Collections 
— the Collections for the years 1796-1797 was suspended for 


, DAVIS BEFORE THE COLONIAL sociary | Want of funds. Indeed, from that date down the time | value of the individual communications depends upon two 


The appeal of the Society stirred up an interest in the 
minds of local antiquaries and brought forth many com- 
concerning which 
The public also responded 
to the request for the deposit of manuscripts, etc., 


bear testimony to the success of the circular. The 
d, | variable factors, the fitness of the writer for the work, 


to |} and the materials which he had at command. A glance 
at these volumes will show that the character of con- 


The Historical Society continued its work under the | tributions and the methods of editing have very much 


til | improved in later years. Only those who have intimate 
of | knowledge of the subjects of the papers can testify as to 
of | their respective values, but no person could understand- 


I. the society were briefly set forth in the Articles of Incor- | ingly write the history of any of these towns without con- 





of |sulting these collections. With regard to the manu- 


materials for a political and natural history of the United | scripts relating to general topics, which were selected 


a P , States,” and such they nominally are to-day. The promi- | for publication, we stand onsafer ground. Their value 
*: is the Massachusetts Historical Society. In August, ‘ . 2 t ; nial eagatent 5S eoaietbet 1 " h 

pic, a D. D.. drafted a plan of an nence given by the founders of the Society to the accum- | is universally recognized and contributes largely to the 

oe eee ulation of a museum of curiosities brought from the | reputation of the Society. If no other publications had 

arian Society in which the proposed purposes were ? p t gif meee ie ant tl Gookin’s Hi , 

ae a ; public a miscellaneous assortment of gifts, some of | been put forth by the Society, than Gookin’s storical 
a which were evidently of doubtful value. Perhaps it was | Collections of the Indians, Hubbard’s History of New 
Each member on his admisson shall engage to use his this which led to the passage of a vote in January, 1794, | England, The Body of Liberties, and Bradford's History of 
«most eadeavors tu collect and communicate to the Soci- 


m- | Plymouth Plantation, the members might still be satisfied 


graphical anecdotes, observations in natural | mittee to make additions to the circular letter, in which | with its record. The pride taken by those who aided in 
mens of natural and artifictal curiosities and | they will solicit donations for the cabinet, give directions | giving Bradford’s History to the world is understood by 


of | all historical students. No doubt, their predecessors 


present day. nataral histery, and request further information on that | felt a similar glow of pleasure when Hubbard was pub- 
subject.” The fourth Volume of the Collections was | lished, and the reading public of that day were equally 
issued in 1795 and was prefaced with a circular letter | appreciative and grateful. 

‘‘respectfully addressed to every gentleman of Science in 
the Continent and Islands of America.” This letter was | way in which the Society could make itself useful quickly 


In addition to the publication of manuscripts, another 


suggested itself. There were no public libraries at that 


hie records are given in the proceedings, was held Janu- 1. Articles on which the Society requests information. | time. Books relating to the early history of this conti- 


evident opportunity to bring within reach of the reading 
of public some of these rare works by reprinting them in the 


=) ‘CEE : 2. A list of the topics to be included in the collection | nent were rare and relatively expensive. There was an 
y+, ivl. This meeting was attended by eight gentle- of materials for the civil and ecclesiastical history of the 

mi,of whom Dr. Belknap was one, but thereis in a country. 

@er-oook arecord by Dr. Belknap of the names of five 3. Directions for preserving animals and parts 









first associated i 7 animals. . 
meet ee ee oe oe 4. Dr. Cutler’s method of preserving the skins 


birds. 


mesof five other gentlemen who were said to have 
bee elected by th 
pe Was headed ‘‘A catalogue of the members of the His- | their skins. 
pec, Society, in t 
' » me _ . from the Philosophical transactions, recommended 
etinn io See sabsequently elected were Dr. Lettsom in his Traveller’s Companion. 
~<<l00Usiy entered for some time there after. - 
AL the 
Bape! 


We names of t 


first regular meeting a Constitution was | By Dr. Lettsom. 


mira the intenti table leaves by means of smoke. 


4 on of the associates : 9. Method of preserving marine productions. 

«® preservation 

& mords, containing historical facts, biographical | following particulars are to be attended to. 

- Soy eaporary projects, and beneficial speculations, 

a ; Mark the genius, delineate the manners, and 
we progress of 


: ; f the collections thus obtained w 
! society in the United States, and 1833, a portion o 


first five, each nominating one. This 5. Mr. Peck’s methods of preserving animals and 


7. Method of collecting and preserving vegetables. 


of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 10. In collecting mineral and fossil substances, the 


Collections, and of this opportunity the Society at once 
of | availed itself. It was not, however, until after they had 
published quite a number of these reprints that in a pref 
atory notice in the 5th vol., 2d series, a statement was 


e order in which they were elected,” 6. A method of preserving birds and other animals, made of the purpose of the Society in this direction, in 


by | the following words: ‘The Historical Society consider 
it to be one important object of their Institution to multi- 
ply copies of rare and valuable works relative to the 


The following extract from that paper will 8. Mr. Peck’s method of taking impressions of vege-|country.” This prefatory note introduced Hubbard’s 


History, which was first offered to the public in vols. 5 
and 6 of the 2d series of the Collections, and the note con- 
cludes with a statement to the effect that the History had 


When the Society removed to its present location, in | "€¥€T been published. It may be that, in speaking of 


ere | Mmultiplyiog copies of rare and valuable works, they re- 


Rast hho : ; . ferred solely to the publication of manuscripts, but it 
‘aave a useful tendency to rescue the true history of deposited in the cabinet of the Boston Society of Natural 


Rs country from 
perhace and neclect. 


, Pope /O of oDservations and descriptions in natu- 
y) . Sad topography, together with specimens of 


astra, j anal 
bine Uw’ Artificial curiosities and a selection of every- 
© Which ran 


articles, adapted to the purpose of its museum. 


A glance at the list of members of this Society 


le ravages of time and the effects of | History. Subsequently, the Peabody Institute of Arch- |S°¢ms more likely that the eee a a. pa ~ 
geology and Ethnology received nearly all the remaining clude} the work of reprinting rare volumes, in which 


they had already made great progress. 
When they first embarked upon this enterprise, the 


eowied improve and promote the historical |from the date of its foundation to the present time | mistake was made of attempting to select for publication 
4 ah our country, either in a physical or politi- | wil} show that the majority of them are men | portions only of the works which were to be reprinted. It 
~™, 28 i0ng 


= Seen considered as a desideratum ; 



















% such . on 
Mine sonle * pian can be best executed by a society 
jects, we Ye special care shall be confined to the above 
Ritetion. s at suoscribers, do agree to form such an 
; ~ 0G to associate for the above purposes. 
Oar st “Pa : 
Re 6, oe meetings each year were provided for in 
eden sod provision was made for holding 
tones: ‘ngs. All communications which should be 
_ eo Worthy of 


: preservation were to be entered at 
“OF Minuted doy 


who have distinguished themselves in their separate 
walks of life and have thus brought honor upon 
the Society to which they belonged. So manifest 
is this fact, that one might hesitate to say whether the 
distinction of the Society might not better rest upon the 
reputation of its members than upon the work which it 
has done, were it not that he could be confronted by the 
prodigious extent and value of that work. Merely to 





0 in the books of the Society and the 


lee oe © kept on file. All accounts were to 
~. dollars and cents. 


ey Society, Noy. 


tigi, 
Sls Were to | 


1, 1791, sent out a circular letter 


iss 
alDo 





— to a weekly paper is to be called 
Reering the Apollo, asking for detailed information 
omy; | Settlement, history and statistics of the 

2 the Com 





to mouwealth, and announcing that contri- 














enumerate the names of the distinguished men who have 
| contributed to build up the fame of the Society would be 
(a formidable undertaking, and every attemp% at an analy- 
| gis of the work represented by the 26 volumes of Pro- 
| ceedings and 55 volumes of Collections, would far tran- 
iscend the limits of space at my command. The 
|Librarian has-in the 6th volume of the 2d series of 
the Proceedings given a partial bibliography of the 


was soon found, however, that what one person would 
choose to omit might be the very portion which another 
person would wishto print. It will be found, therefore, 
as aresult of these diffilerent opinions,that parts of some 
of these reprints are given in separate volumes. The 
selection first given in the Collections not adequately 
meeting the wants of readers, the omitted portions were 
produced in subsequent issues. Very little effort was 
made in the way of editing these early reprints, yet when 
we think of the place that they filled in the libraries of the 
early part of this century, we can realize how they must 
have been welcomed by the students of the day. A glance 
at the titles of some of these will show how great is the 
value of the Collections in this direction alone. We find 
here: New England’s First Fruits; Roger Williams, 
Key into the language of America; Mourt’s Relation; 





brary or Museum of the Society,would | Society, which will indicate the task which lies before {Good News from New England; Johnson’s Wonder Work- 
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ing Providence; John Dunton’s Journal; “New England's 
Jonah Cast up; Eliot’s Indian grammar begun; New Eng- | 
land’s Salamander ;\Capt. John Smith’s Advertisements for 
the unexperienced Planters; Plain dealing in Newes from 

New England; Josselyn’s two voyages; Sir Fernando | 
Gorges briefe Narrative; Capt. John Smith’s description 

of New England; Gosnold’s letter and Archer’s and Bre- 

reton's account of Gosnold’s voyage; Rosier’s True rela- 

tion of Waymouth's voyage; Levett's Voyage to New Eng- | 
land in 1623; Strachey’s History of travaile into Virginia; 
Ill newes from New England. 

It will be understood, of course, that [am not under- 
taking to give in this list a bibliography of the Society. 
I have selected these titles to illastrate the value of the 
work done in two directions—the publication from manu- 
script of historical works and the reprinting of rare 
volumes. ‘The enumeration of these titles speaks volumes | 
of praise for the work of the Society. 

The later numbers of the Collections have been de- 
voted to the publication of papers which have been deposit 
ed in the custody of the Society. They include selections 
from the Winthrop papers,the Belknap papers, the Heath 
papers, the Warren papers, the Trumbull papers and 
Sewall’s Letter Book. These publications are creditable 
in appearance and have been admirably edited. The 
papers which have just been enumerated by name fill 
the last twenty volumes of the Collections; yet they 
constitute but apart of the treasures of this kind, de- 
deposited in the Archives of the Society, awaiting their 
turn for examination, selection and publication. From 
the foundation of the Society, it has been favorably re- 
garded by those who had material of this sort which they 
wished to place in safe keeping. For many years it was 
the only place in New England where such a deposit 
could properly be made, and since it has earned reputa- 
tion by publication it has remained # favorite place for 
such deposits, notwithstanding the existence of other 
societies engaged in similar work. 

It is dificult to tell what one might hope to find in 
searching these volumes of manuscript. A chance word 
may unlock some mystery or 
tellsome story to the watchful eye, which to the casual 
observer might have nospecial significance. An illustra- 
tion will perhaps better convey my meaning. The tra- 
dition of the Palatise Light. which is reported to have 
been seen off Block Island at irregular intervals for 
more than a century, has served Whittier and Higginson 
as a subject for verse and has been used by Dr. Hale as 
the incentive for a story. The local antiquaries have 
never been able to settle with precision whether the name 
of the Light came from a ship that was wrecked on 
Block Island, or from castaways themselves. Although 
tradition points steadily towards a shipwreck as the 
basis of the name, and the tendency is in favor of the 
derivation from the passengers rather than the ship, 
yet the «late of the shipwreck is in obscurity. Now, it 
happened that, in looking over the Colman papers, I 
found a reference to a contribution collected by Colman 
in behalf of some shipwrecked Palatines on Block Island. 
Unfortunately the draft of the letter was not dated, 
although it seemed probable that it was written between 
1732 and 1740. If the letter had been dated,I should 
have felt certain that the mystery which had puzzled 
the Block Island historians could be removed. The 
question at issue is not important, but there are many 

people interested in it, and it is but one of hundreds 
which the publication of them manuscripts will help to 


answer. 
The statement is madain the ‘Notes on Special Col- 


lections in America Libraries,’ No. 45, Bibliographical 
Contributions, issued by the Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity, that this collection is ‘‘probably the largest mass of 
historical MSS. possessed by any similar American socie- 
ty, going back to the earliest periods of American his- 
tory.” A calendar of these is in preparation. 

At the second meeting of the Society the members 
delivered in lists of books which they were willing to 
contribute towards the foundation of a Library. Being 
thus early in the field, the Society has a good collection 
of Americana, which was greatly enriched by the copies 
in the Dowse Library. It has also many files of early 
newspapers. Special attention has been given of late 
to New England local history, and the library {s_ rich in 
town and county histories. The subject of the recent 
war has been selected as a topic worthy of special illus- 
tration, and a collection of 1900 volumes and 4800 
pamphlets treating of that subject has been secured. 
The last published catalogue was printed In 1860. Later 
accessions are to be foundin the MSS. catalogue. 

The funds of the Society, through gifts and bequests 
now in the possession of the Treasurer, amount to a 
little over $172,000. In this estimate the valuable real 
estate occupied in part by the Society is set down at the 
modest sum of $103,000. The fundin which non-mem- 
bers of the Society are most interested is the publication 
fund. ‘The greater part of the income used by the Society 
for that purpose comes from the munificent gift by 
George Peabody, whose name is associated with so 
many enterprises, the purposes of which were to bevefit 
his fellow men. The Society stands in the treasurer's 
books debtor to that fund today a little over $22,000,and 


here, a phrase used there, 


pore work in the way of ptliiiltbins. in which the 


|of members should never be more than sixty (excepting 
| honorary members, residing without the limits of this 


| were changed, making them monthly. 


our members. 


‘fessor. 





Society is now engaged, can be carried on. 
The membership was limited in the constitution to 
thirty. In the Charter it was enacted that the number 


Commonwealth.) Ithas always been the custom of the 
Society to keep upon its roll of Honorary or Correspond- 
ing members a goodly array of names of distinguished 
men from all parts of the world. Stated meetings were 
originally held once a quarter. In 1833 the by-laws 
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RECORDS OF TWO INTERESTING MEETINGS. 


A stated meeting of the Academy was held at 10 1-2 
Beacon Street, on Wednesday, the 11th of January, 1893; 
the President, Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, LL. D., in the 
chair. 

The proposed amendment of the statutes, whereby 
the date of the annual meeting was changed to the sec- 
ond Wednesday in May, was adopted. 

The President addressed the Academy as follows :— 

I have to report to the Academy the death of three of 


Professor Eben Norton Horsford died of heart disease 
at his residence in Cambridge on Sunday, the first day of 
the new year. He was born at Moscow, Livingston 
County, New York, on July 27, 1818, and was therefore 
in the 75th year of hisage. Asa boy, he erjoyed the ad- 
vantages of good school education and graduated from 
the Rensselaer [nstitute in 1837. Subsequently he taught 
for four years in the ,Albany Female Academy and 
lectured on chemistry in Newark College, Delaware. 
Thus acquiring a strong interest in chemical science, he 
sought eagerly the remarkable advantages then offered 
for the stady of this subject at Liebig’s {famous labora- 
tory at Giessen, in Germany. Here, under the direction 
of Liebig, he carried out successfully and published an 
important investigation on glycocoll, and during two 
years was associated with such men as Hofmann, Wurtz, 
Williamson and Frankland, who afterwards became 
chiefs among the makers of our modern science. With 
these earnest fellow-students, Mr. Horsford formed inti- 
mate friendships, and they ever entertained for him a 
warm regard. 
Returning home in 1846 with the warmest recommen- 
dations from his great teacher, Mr. Horsford was at 
once called to direct the chemical department of the 
scientific school then just established at Harvard College. 
The funds of the Rumford foundation were, perhaps not 
wholly justifiably, diverted tothe support of this depart- 
ment, and Mr. Horsford was appointed Rumford Pro- 
He entered on his duties with great zeal and in- 
spired such confidence in Mr. Abbott Lawrence as to lead 
that noble benefactor to build a large chemical laboratory 
on the most approved German plan under the supervision 
of the enthusiastic teacher, and the original laboratory 
of the Lawrence Scientific School was far in advance of 
any similar establishment in the United States at the 
time. 
The outlook for the new laboratory {at the beginning 
was most auspicious, and the young director had an earn- 
est zeal for purely scientific investigation. But, unfor- 
tunately, the ways and means had not been adequately 
provided. Not only there was not sufficent income to de- 
fray the expenses of so large an establishment, but it was 
impossible to provide for the necessities of a growing 
family on the wretched stipend of $1500 a year. These 
necessities forced Professor Horsford, as they have many 
another maa, to endeavor to supplement his resources bv 
commercial work, and, however much we may deem such 
work incompatible with the highest interests of a learned 
institution, our whole sympathy is with the struggling 
teacher who is forced by such circumstances to loose his 
hold on higherideals. As the commercial work widened, 
Professor Horsford saw that it was incompatible with 
the full discharge of the duties of his office, and in 1863 
he resigned his professorship, in honorable distinction 
from the too frequent practice of using acollege position 
as a basis for commercial work. 
It is with great pleasure that we follow Professor 
Horsford into commercial life and witness the reward 
that came to intelligence, perseverance and industry. If 
he suffered the trial of renouncing the ideals of youth, he 
won the great rewards which come from large liberality 
and active benevolence wisely ordered; and his name 
)will long be cherished in loving remembrance by many 
bearts. Professor Horsford was elected Fellow of this 
Academy on May 25, 1847. 
John Strong Newberry was born in Windsor on Decem- 
ber 22, 1822. At an early age his parents removed to 
Ohio and he was educated at the Western Reserve Col- 
lege and the Clevland Medical School. After supplement- 
ing his professiunal education ia Europe, he settled as a 
physician in Cleveland, but in 1855 his interest in geology 
led him to join, nominally as surgeon but in reality as 





it ‘is only through the liberality of this gift that the 


geologist,the exploring party sent out under the command 


terest aroused by this account that 
years later, to make his famous explorat(, 
caiions of the Colorado. 
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try between San Francisco a and the Colum» ; 
the result of his work appears jn +} he sixth a River 
Pacific R. R. S urveys, published by th % 
1857. He next joined the expedition 

Ives to explore the Colorado and «; Pent near! 
the mouth of the Grand Cafion in sty, iying 
and national history of that territory His 
formed the most interesting material + hat wast ‘ 
by the expedition, and more than one half of ae 

upon the Colorado River, published } 'y the « nt Repor 
1861, was written by him; and wit was d 
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be 
the gres 
During the war of the rebellion, Pros, ssor N, 
was one of the most efficient directors of the] rT 
tary Commission. After the war was over } 
the chair of geology and paleontology 
lege and discharged the duties untj 
when a sudden stroke of paralysis inca, 
further work. From this attack he ; artia ee 
but it was the beginning of the end. pro 
berry was elected Associate Fellow of 
March 9, 1887. 

The death of Sir Richard Owen 
ranks of English men of science o; 
prominent figure for over sixty years ro 
life has covered almost the whole of a cen: 
able for its scientific achievements 
when the writer first met him, h 
famous catalogue of the Hunterian \ sain 
the larger part of the work which has rendere 
illustrious as a physiologist and anatomist, 4): 
times regarded as overbearing by his {mmedj 
clates, he was all kindness to a stranger, and [o 
never forget our pleasant intercourse. He } ‘ld in 
high esteem our own distinguished comparative 
mist, the late Jeffries Wyman, by whom I was introdgeat 
to his notice. The last few years, he } 
ment at Sheen Lodge, Richmond Park, 
the royal family, by whom he was highly 
his death at nearly 90 is simply the natura! 
completed career. Owen was elected Forej 
Member of this Academy, November 14 
oldest name on our honorary list with 
Pascual de Gayangos, elected 1842. 
The corresponding Secretary read a le 
Hermite committee, announcing their intenti res 
medal to M. Hermite on his 70th birthday and inviig 
subscriptions ; also, a letter from the American Philos 
ical Society, inviting the Academy to send ade 
to the celebration of its 150th anniversary. This 
tion was accepted and the President was requested 
point a delegate. 

Messrs. Francis H. Storer, C. Loring Jackson, Thomas 
M. Drown, Arthur M. Comey and Leonard P. Kionicot 
were appointed a committee for the management of the 
C. M. Warren trust for the encouragement of chemi 
research. 

An appropriation of $200 was made to Professor 
Daniel Shea, of Illinois State University, for an invest 
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gation upon the effect of a magnetic field on light; 
an appropriation of $200 to Professor B. 0. Peirce ‘ot 
an investigation on the conduction of heat 

The following papers were read :— 

Notice of the late James B. Francis. By Mr. Hrs 
F. Mills. yo 

Note on an approximate trigonometric express! yt 
the heat fluctuations in the steam of an engine cyiiocer 


By Professor Edwin H. Hall. 


An adjourned stated meeting of the Academy was 
on Wednesday, the 8th of February, 15°; the Pres jes 
in the chair. ‘ 

The President announced the death of the * Rer 
Phillips Brooks, D. D.,a Resident Fellow, and | 
Tennyson, a Foreign Honorary member, 10 the sl 
ing words: ini 

That great and noble man whose (recent ee ‘ 
caused such @ profound sensation in this community bes 
a Resident Fellow of our Academy in the section of pa 
sophy and jurisprudence. Except ona few speci! en 
sions, he never attended our meetiags: 80 i his dps a 
were in fields very different from those w' tually °* 


habit 


vyleasure as 0 y 


tivate. But he welcomed with as great P tat 
of us all advances of knowledge and has sh ert : is pe 
pathy by giving to our Academy the support ° 


and influence since 1878. 
In his wonderful intuitive power and 
of view, Phillips Brooks always seemed ' 


g reat 0 I bree 


his 


o me to resemot 


our late Foreign Honorary Member, the jllustr _ poe 
poet, who died only a few weeks before him snietl 
was conspicuously the poet of modern scie™' re peat 
a son of the church, he was the first of the Bare’ 
preciate the philosophic doubts which the disco “ 
modern science had opened; but though he pointe 
the larger view which these infold, it 
Is given in outline and no more: 
of recom 


he Gospel 


Brooks, like Tennyson, preached t tear that 5 


clifation, but bis spiritual insight was 5° © 





of Lieutenant Robert S. Williamson to examine the coun- 


men could see the light. 
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and what I seem peheld agaln 
: we at is, and no man understands, 
aed out of darkness came the hands 
Tm ane » through nature moulding man. 
hat ca 
sollowing papers were read : 
The foliowles i 4 » a 2 
ry notice of Sir William Bowman, bart. y 
(yo aa Buss 
taney W. Williams. 
r Hen?) aot of the spectral well in Virginia. By Pro- 
Amos E. Dolbear. 
following papers were presented by title :— 
oF reparation of nickel tetracarbonyl. By Fran- 


e 
(Oo the } 
, m pepar'ed nce of the definiteness of the law of con- 
ee ak os in chemistry. By Henry F. Brown. 
owner a the transformations of the moths of the 
»rpiide. By Alpheus S. Packard. 


f Saturn 


Studies | 





OBSERVATIONS. 


NERVE-WRECKING BOSTON. 
ag the many notable remarks made at those rapid 
: , easton in the Green Room, no truer word was 
sage the statement regarding the nervous strain in- 
present conditions. 
ait does not insist upon company, it would 
, ti believe that the speaker knew whereof he 


he DyeaseO' 


said (oat 


7 OY 


when be stated that there is nothing in all the 
: , ve the crowded condition of Boston streets. 
.breaking down the constitation of the people,” 
ube speaker affirmed, ‘‘the strain is too great. The peo- 
«ii soon collapse; insanity and lunacy are on the in- 
- ine to this congestion.” 
strueall this is the person knows who ,for years 


nas vofeted with Boston’s sidewalk crowds and dodged 
cabs and drays at crossings, and waited in a clanging 
fede of sounds while red cars, and maroon cars, and 
sy: cars, and yellow cars crept or dashed by; while the 
green car for which perchance one waited came not and 
gent DO sign 

There's no strain to be likened to that strain, when 
ysiness or engagements press and no progress can be 
nade in any direction, while the gaze must be alert upon 
ars that are coming up from the north, or coming down 
fom the south ready to reverse and be off before or- 
teary speed could avail to reach them. 

There's one thing [ will say for Boston people”—said 
iNew Yorker, as he waited trustingly for ‘his’ car—*‘they 
everlastingly dash for a car when they see one.” To 
sppreciate the force of this remark, let one stand in the 
ibictest of the mass before the Old Granary burying 
ground and see how some quiet person, averse to scrambl- 
ing and undue haste, fares at the hands of the masses that 
swirl aod eddy about that point. 

ive-dodied men advance a block to meet the incoming 
car, jump on and settle into the available seats. Scores 
press forward to the rear and front platform steps, and 
get into a single car—witness theregister. Always more 
or less are left, atter all, and the car goes on to en- 
counter repetitions of the experience at the several cross- 
mgs, and another grand onslaught at the corner of 
Boriston and Tremont streets. 

For one, I always feel conscious of aging perceptibly 
while going through one of the typical waits and crushes. 
te feels every nerve in the body, and is conscious that 
aa \s strained, sometimes to the verge of distraction, 
fore the poor haven of the desired car is reached. It 
‘s Upon us,’ there can be no doubt of it. He who 
"uel by the pool at Bethesda, unable to reach its healing 
"ers, while the masses went in, probably grew gray 
we care-worn as he waited, but his case was hardly 
Yorse than that of any normally well behaved Bostonian 
. — to take @ car at six o’clock and undertakes to 
oh either of the points named, or any similar 
. Moe be rather a fine affair if trains for the suburbs 
8a Up On street-car lines as on steam railroads. 
e ~ that a car were to start at a specified time, 
— a look out to be on hand at that time—and fancy 

: og the privilege of passing along through the train 
mi one could secure a seat! 
yng evolved a genius or two, but great times 
tive sr men. Ifa Daniel arises competent 
en — problem of rapid transit and street 
Seg = Bostou—what monument could tower high 

or -ereegompion such talent and such service? 
‘tite a ‘es eure a want everything, and 
hitric Boston exa : nt to leave dear, picturesque, 
te second pla 24 y as it is, in the first place; and in 
that Silenene, we want a great many improvements 
brad thoron he from what itis. We want those two 
Diet ot « “ty leadiug through the city from North 
tow betore th : pesca estimate the values that would go 
‘tem? We want the figure-8 track to con- 


Yin ,. Ta! railroad stations and centre at City Hall, 
"alcd ts itself cove 


it now. 


© sorts of elevate ‘ed for a Union Station. We want 
MIN aad viady om and underground tracks, and sub- 
Niet sidewal “so We want arcaded streets and ele 
MR street ov * sort of doubled-decked ‘Boston. We 

And th *nings here, there and everywhere. 

Sess. u? Shere is the Common. 

“SUDg Peaceful] 


Wired. Pert y in one’s home one becomes public- 
Rand the ae the advance of civilization does de- 
thy of way across that territory; perhaps a 
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mighty sea saith, “Thus far and farther’—cannot spare 
all that territory in the very heart of the town. Perhaps 


we should never know the difference if the opening were 
to close up. We are utilitarians. 

Then one goes down town, and passes the Common. 
What is the protest rising till it swells the very throat? 
**Not an inch,” one says grimly,—‘‘not one inch,”—as in 
the mind’s eye one sees a double row of electric cars 
inside the mall, and fancies others cutting diagonally and 
criss-cross over the sward. The sunlight touches the 
tree tops into glory. Lights and shades have room 
enough and to spare to lie upon the broad slopes and 


whisper peace to the perturbed spirit. We are no longer 
utilitarians. 


| ‘Lady Windemere’s Fan,’ with its few glaring improba- 
| bilities, its many and far more inexcusable pseudo- 
| smartnesses, yet shines with prodigious brilliancy among 
| the smoky penny-candles which have lighted the present 
| season. Its action was swift, its characterization firm, 
its dialogue often exceedingly clever. Many critics have 
protested against the improbability of Lady Windemere's 
{rushing to Darlington when she believes her husband 
false. Issue may safely be takea with such, on the cer- 
tainly that a woman young, of intense nature, slight 
worldly experience and limited horizon, driven to a 
desperation of resentment, with but one wild purpose, 
| and that to hurt her husband where but one way was open 
| to her to hart him, would do the maddest thing possible 


natural growth. 


How long ago was it that the cemeteries were to be re- 


moved—or their dead, which is much the same—and 
located in the suburbs? 


public mart was to be admitted. 
sentimental, worried Boston! Our 


King’s Chapel burying ground, and the Old Granary and 
the Common; being,dead, they rule the day. But we are 
alive and we have nerves. Who or what is to save them? 
Is Boston trade to go out to meet suburban patrons half 
way? With all our stores massed together, we have 
contracted a habit of shopping on an extension plan. A 
woman who has been used to stopping at White’s, shop- 
ping through the store to Avon Place, passing through 
Knight’s Lining store to Jordan’s and through Jordan’s 
to Hovey’s, is going to feel greatly abused if she is ex- 
pected to begin her shopping at Chester Park and work 
by long stretches down town. Boston’s great problem is 
how to keep herself as Bostonese as she is, and yet to 
grow all the time and to keep up with her growth. 
Fifty years ago, it is said, Paris faced much the same 
dilemma that our city puzzles over to-day—narrow, 
crowded streets, an overflowing population. The French- 
man was equal tothe emergency. Paris is said be to- 
day the finest city in the world—the place where all good 
Americans wish to go when they die. Is Brother Jona- 
than in the polished guise of a Bostonian to be outdone— 
and outdone in ingenuity !-—by the frivolous Parisian? 
Mon Dieu! Letus rise above our difficulty, and forth- 
with make tangible our castles in the air! 





GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





THE SEASON MID-WAY. 


The dramatic season, in what must be confessed to be 
its halting race, has reached its turning-post. Here, ac- 
cording to custom, we pause, and ‘view the landscape 
o’er,’ from the milestone from which we last took a sur- 
vey, for new plays of moment, for memorable character- 
creations, for vivid, picturesque, dramatic moments. 


* * 
* 


It is a depressing view. Rarely, within Boston dra- 
matic annals, has a season been, up {to jits mid-date, so 
barren of all that is worthy and signficant. In the last 
two months, we can find but two new productions 
worthy of serious consideration; over against them one 
must set two new productions so conspicuously and ex- 
asperatingly bad, from any just ‘critical standpoint, that 
they blight] the season which sees their birth. For the 
rest, the story is one of revivals,a few of which have 
been most worthy and welcome. Of character-creations, 
there have been but two which stand forth as living and 
memorable portraits; of dramatic moments hitherto un- 
enjoyed, worthy to adorn the art-gallery of that.castle in 
Spain we all possess whose inheritance is imagination, we 
can recall but one. But at least it has been ours to re- 
possess, with their illusion and their delight undimmed, 
certain (such moments which long ago were welcomed 
to that Spanish castle. 

» * 

The two new productions worth remembering were 
Wilson’s Barrett’s ‘Pharoah,’ and Oscar Wilde’s ‘Lady 
Windemere’s Fan.’ 


‘Pharaoh’ is by no means a great play. The trail ‘of 
the manufacturer is over it all; the touch of the artisan 
as opposed to that of the artist is discernible, and many 
times at that, in its every scene. It has little inspiration; 
its dialogue often sinks to the colloquial commonplace, 
with a suddenness that is exceedingly irritating and dis- 
illusionizing. But for all this, it is in motif, treatment 


morbid theatric creations which, forthe most part, make 


moments, it carries the spectator ‘far from § to-day,’ to 
a strange country, an hour of mighty happenings; its 
central passion is not love but ambition; its stage|pictures 
are nobly beautiful, and their illusion almost flawlees, 
For the worth and sincerity of its effort, along a path the 
silly, tripping little feet of the modern drama never dare 
to tread, its faults are readily forgiven, and itis heartily 





Tat ¢ 
Twds down to the very wharves—where the 


and impression, head and shoulders above the trivial and 


Public spirit has failed to keep pace with the city’s|to her; and that is precisely what Maryaret did. No 
There is talk enough, but little action. jcritie, so far as I know, has credited the author with the 

excellent little touch of nature which makes Margaret, in 
Darlington’s library, cry, in frightened impatience, that 
Where the fathers have so long | she had thought her husband would surely have followed 
made their bed, the tramp and clang and traffic of the | her and brought her back. Not Lady Windemere, but 
Queer, nerve-wrecking, | Lord Windemere, was the real stumbling-block to the 
fore-fathers make | play’s probability. And that was largely the misfortune 
their presence felt. Right where the rush and hurry is|of the personality of the actor to whom the ro/e was in- 
the greatest, they hold serene possession of the ground— | trusted in the Boston production. 


Lord Windemere as 
Wilde planned him—if we may judge from his lines, and 
from the attitude toward him of the other personages of 
the play—was a man much his wife’s senior; a man of 
stately presence and cold exterior; the typical British 
husband of high social class,whose demand for his wife's 
obedient acquiescence, without explanations, in any 
course of conduct he may see fit to pursue, would 
be nothing at all impossible in his position and 
his nationality. A youthful, nervous, rosy, thor- 
oughly unconvincing actor put Windemere )sadly at odds 
with his environment and did his author much injustice, 
All in all, the play had verve, illusion, brilliancy; and its 
ethical impression was far from unsavory. 

es 
The two thoroughly bad plays were Potter’s ‘Ameri- 
can Minister’ and Miss Merrington’s ‘Good Bye.’ 

ee 
‘The American Minister’ was bad without qualifica- 
tion; dull; a travesty on all known customs and social 
usages; a rude belittlement of a well-known and serious 
international complication. From all points_of view, it 
was inexcusable; and what was practically its failure 
here speaks hopefully for our dramatic taste. 

es 
‘Good-Bye’ was bad, but with qualifications. Very 
bad, because it dated itself in the England of to-day, and 
claimed credence for happenings and manners and people 
one never would see to-day in England, or anywhere 
else, out of Bedlam or a serial for the Salesladies’ NSatis- 
fier or the Housemaid’s Home Happiness. Not so bad, by 
any means, if instead of being offered as a modern 
comedy it had been offered as a quaint mediwval romance, 
half song, half fareie. Then its castles and ghosts and 
conspirators and changed babies and mad pipers and roses 
blooming all the laughing year, would have vexed no 
one’s reason, because it would have appealed to no one’s 
reason, but only to the all-forgiving imagination that is 
questionlessly glad in youth and sweet weather. Miss 
Merrington should date her plays ‘Once Upon a Time’; 
then we will all turn children, and listen to the pretty im- 
possibilities with a smile in which there is no irony. 

. * 

- 
The two memorable character-creations were the 
Pennu the Bat of Mr. Mc.Leay, and the Lord Lorton of 
Mr. E. M. Holland. 


-* 
~ 


The Bat was nothing less than wonderful; in the 
mastery of the physical which made such a squat, pite- 
ously misshapen thing out of a body we have seen to be 
manly and strong and tall; in the mastery of the psychi- 
cal, which can reveal a man’s soul, passionate, noble, loyal, 
though the hideous prison of the body of that death. It 
is a creation unique, apart, unforgettable. 

as 
Lord Lorton was exquisitely clever; a second cousin of 
Chevrial; an etching of Du Maurier; slight, finished, de- 
liciously satisfying. . 

*s 
The revivals of the fine old plays indissolubly connected 
with the magnificent ensemble work of the Palmer 
Company—‘Saints and Sinners,’ ‘Alabama,’ ‘Jim the 
Penman’—was a season of unmixed delight. The same 
must be said of our privilege in once again glimpsing 
-Claudian,’ standing in the clear sunshine of the dawn o¢ 
the world, and Dan Mylrea, storm-swept to the sunset 
calm of heroic death. md 

- 

We must not forget to nodjfriendlily to the old friends 
with new faces the second third of the season has 


the fad or fashion of the hour. For manyand memorable} brought us. Talbot Champneys, for instance, in Mr. 


Edeson’s clever handling a very lovable fellow indeed; 
and very manly, very sweetly humorous. 
s**t 
The one memorable dramatic moment is that in 
which Miss Jefferies’ flower-sweet Ophelia passes, singing 
to the dark waters, and the hour in whose chi!l breath all 
flowers wither and all songs are done. 





welcomed and remembered. 


Dorotuy Lunprt. 
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EAST TO WEST. 


BY ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 
[ Ode suggested by the forthcoming United States Columbian 
Exposition.) 
I. 
Sunset smiles on sunrise; east and west are one, 
Face to face in heaven before the sovereign sun. 
From the springs of the dawn everlasting a glory renews 
and transfigures the west, 
From the depths of the sunset a light as of morning en- 
kindles the broad sea’s breast, 
And the lands and the skies and the waters are glad of 
the day’s and the night’s work done. 
Il. 
Child of dawn, and regent on the world-wide sea, 
England smiles on Europe, fair as dawn and free. 
Not the waters that gird her are purer, nor mightier the 
winds that her waters know. 
But America, daughter and sister of England, is praised 
of them, far as they flow; 
Atlantic responds to Pacific the praise of her days that 
have been and shall be. 


Ill. 


So from England westward let the watchword fly, 
So for England eastward let the seas reply ; 
Praise, honor and love everlasting be sent on the wind’s 
wings, westward and east, 
That the pride of the past and the pride of the future 
may mingle as friends at feast, 
And the sons of the lords of the world-wide seas be one 
till the world’s life die. 


LITERATURE. 








FORM IN POETRY. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH VERSE. By 


Ginn & Company. 

The study of metre as pursued by most scientific 
students of literature is a thing of great weariness to 
the soul of those who do not regard literature in the light 
of ascience. Except to an unfavored few, the articles 
on metrik are the most unreadable in the German peri- 
odicals. The prevailing view regards metre as an inde- 
pendent adornment (or often only a concomitant) of 
peetic thought. Even Eduard Sievers—Ishmael cast 
forth from the tents of the Lachmannites as he is, and 
delightful to all American students for the common 
sense which illumines his great scholarship—even Sievers 
rarely treats metre with a view toits relationto thought. 
Ina general way, one gains a clearer idea of the spirit 
of the old Teutonic poetry by hearing him declaim 
Beowulf or the Edda, impounding the rhythm upon any 
table that may be nearathand. But in the main Sievers 
isrigidly historical. His great hit, which connects the 
old alliterative metre with the Vedic hymns by the medi- 
um of Teutonic syncope, is a good example. Even that 
good book by Professor Gummere might fail the needs of 
certain, being, asit is, little else than a well arranged 
body of historic and phonetic information. To Prof. 
Gummere, metre is harmony, not with the subject mat- 
ter, but between the successive accents of discourse; 
style is the adornment of thought. 

But Prof. Corson, as all who have eyer sat under 
him will agree, is a very unacademic professor. It is 
owing to this fortunate fact, added to the other, that he 
isa man of such insight as amounts to great genius, 
that his Primer of English Verse is not only legible but 
entertaining, and not only entertaining but extremely 
instructive. It gives a basis for the appreciation of 
form 1n poetry. 

There are many who greatiy enjoy reading the best 
poetry, who are sedulous in their effort not to be dis- 
tracted from the thought by too much attention to the 
expression. ‘‘No weight nor mass nor beauty of execu- 
tion,” say they with Ruskin, ‘‘can outweigh one grain 
or fragment of thought.” And attention to form is 
seductive, they would add; one is led onand on, so that 
form, which should be but a means, becomes finally an 
end to itself; it becomes obtrusive, and one’s enjoyment 
of thea thought isimpaired. Better enjoy form uncon- 
sciously: if it be good, it can do no more than present 
the thought perfectly; if it be bad, we have no concern 
with it on any ground. 

And yet it would be admitted, even by many such on 
consideration, that the only absolute beauty in poetry, 
or in any art, is in form, and that it cannot be else- 
where. If the thought be perfectly conveyed according 
to the conditions of the language of the artist, then we 
have beauty of form. But the thought esteemed wholly 
beautiful by one will not appear beautiful to another. 
Beauty of form is, however, absolute; for if the mean- 
ing is perfectly conveyed, it is perfectly conveyed 
whether one or another person understands it or not; it 
rests on fact, noton opinion. Itis true that the relative 
beauty of thought isoften in the minds of many a higher 
beauty than the absolute beauty of form. But to others 
the perfect adaptation of means to an end will be as 
noble a beauty as can be found. 

But the appreciation of this beauty of form must 
necessarily depend on the accurate comprehension of the 


Hiram Corson. Boston: 


[language of the artist. Therefore it can never be en- 
|joyed by the public at large, but only by those few who 
| have given time and pains to learning the language of art 
|and the different languages of different artists. True, 
| but those few are no fixed number of divinely chosen 
| esthetes; more or less may any one of the general public 
become one of their number. The minutia of the lan- 
guage of any artist are hard to gain, for they differ with 
each individual. But certain broad principles may be 
readily grasped where allagree. May be readily grasped, 
that is, if only they be correctly generalized by some 
careful observer. 

This correct generalization has in a measure been done 
for lovers of poetry in this Primer. Neglecting the more 
general language of words as outside his narrow sphere, 
Prof. Corsen has succeeded in showing how ‘‘ryhthm, 
verse, stanzg, rhyme, assonance, alliteration, melody and 
harmony” may be in themselves a language, a means of 
conveying thought, or, as he would say, emotion. With 
varying success he has made it clear even to beginners 
how it is tbat forms can be said to convey emotion. In 
this respect his work differs from the works of Guest or 
Schipper, or of such others as view metre from an his- 
torical puint of view, as an independent phenomenon in 
literary history. 

The treatment is in the main eminently clear and emi- 
nently sensible. In laying down his bases, Prof. Corsen 
necessarily touches upon psychology, and doubtless here 
would be disagreement. But until psychology can sys- 
tematize itself in e more definite form tban seems to be 
the case at the present time, disagreement in such a 
matter is practically a necessity. The subsequent 
handling of the matter is simple and largely dependent 
upon examples, of whicha great number are provided 
while more are referred to. These examples are to be 
read aloud, as everyone who knows Prof. Corsen would 
expect, and the reading aloud only will render clear and 
enforce the general statements. 

At present the book Is of interest on account of the 
space it devotes to the poetry of Tennyson. We have 
heard often that Tennyson is a consummate master of 
form. Prof. Corsen shows us the secret of much of his 
art, in a way which, however little it may convey that is 
new to the practised scholar, will be, I believe, quite a 
revelation to many who have hitherto enjoyed Tennyson 
chieflyon other grounds. Variety in measure in The 
Princess and the Idylis, special effects of stanza structure, 
some note of Tennyson’s blank verse, (‘tan expression 
of his own poetic temperament,”) and of Tennyson’s use 
of the Spenserian stanza—these are the particular sub- 
jects relating to the late Laureate, and on each one Prof. 
Corson’s illuminating imagination is enforced by a crowd 
of examples. Next to Tennyson, Shakespeare is of 
course drawn upon, but a special treatment of Shakes- 
peare’s verse had been given in the atcthor’s ‘Introduc- 
tion’. Next of value, probably, is the study of Milton’s 
blank verse, which shows, beside the keen insight of the 
critic, the painstaking devotion of the true American 
student of literature, who, as is well known, is famous 
for collecting and figuring out per cents. 

The book is something more than a school-book, 
although it bears the imprint of an educational publish- 
ing house. In fact, as a school-book, it would hardly be 
a great success except in the hands of a very good teacher. 
But for the general reader who desires to gain some 
appreciation of that much-lauded and much-abused fetish, 
Poetic Form, it will be of very great service. For it will 
tell him much and, more important, it will give him ap 
idea as to how he can learn more himself. 


EpWARD E. Hats, Jr. 


FROEBEL AND EDUCATION. 


FROEBEL AND EDUCATION BY SELF-ACTIVITY. 


By Courthope 
Bowen, M. A. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This highly interesting book, of about 200 pages, in 
The Great Educators series, will be of great value to 
all those busy people who wish to understand Froebel’s 
ideas upon education, and have not the time to read the 
original works. 

As Mr. Bowen truly says: ‘‘The old, unsound and 
narrow traditions of the Renascence lingered on in the 
latter half of the eighteenth ceutury—as indeed they 
linger still here and there both in England and America; ” 
and itis towards the rescue the child from becoming a 
victim to this book-worship, which substitutes cram- 
ming, more or less severe, for natural development, that 
the entire system of Froebel tends. 

After a brief sketch of Froebel’s life, in which the 
author clears bim from the position of an enthusiastic 
but ignorant peasant with a fondness for children, and 
shows him to have been a careful student, indebted 
to Pestalozzi for many ideas but carrying them out in 
a systematic manner foreign to Pestalozzi’s habit of 
mind, he takes up some of the main points of Froebel’s 
‘Education of Man,’ showing how firmiy its author based 
his scheme on the sense of law and the unity of law, in- 
sisting upon continuity, connectedness and self-activity. 

Froebel’s principle of education, like all great prin- 
ciples, is as simple as it is comprehensive: 


Work and play, 
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as the means for the development of th. a 
a steady progress from the first confuse, 
tions of the baby to the clear yis;,, 
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that are seen some perception, at oo, 
are not seen. This carries one far becons 
the Kindergarten; and it was. a: oF 
the purpose of Froebel to perf; 
whole of education; and the w 
Classes, the link between the Ki: 
ular school, shows how the mind ors ar 
the cencrete to the abstract. 
While the author is in entire s, 
principle of education, he takes 
physics, and finds that his symp 
rather strained. It would be tmp 
desirable, to give here an abstract 
in Froebel’s system, but it cannot b 
upon that the entire system isa xs = 
careful stady of the natural development of hos, 
and soul; nota mere method 
or thirty children amused and 
three or four hours in the foreno 
present system of education needs 
belian lines, and the public Kinderg 
the technical schools and, more « 
sloyd, are steps in the right d 
common-sense and reasonableness 
quite as conspicuous as are 
The Wordsworthian quotations wi: 
illustrates Froebel’s doctrines sh 
much alike were the views of these tw 
of nature.” 

The Appendices contain respectively a list of Py 
writings and a list of ‘‘some books on Froebe! 
be of use to the student.” 
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UPLIFTING A RA‘ 
FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRABANDS. By Elizabet 

Botume. Boston: Lee and Shepard 

Miss Botume’s entirely unpretentious 
experience with the contrabands and refugees in & 
vicinity of Beaufort and Hilton Head brings the cong 
tien of the colored race, some thirty years ago, hom 
the reader in a very forcible manner, Indeed, one my 
say that the book is little more than the record om 
negroes’ own remarks upon their condition, wit 
enough of a background to give them due prom 
and proportion. 

One of the earliest of teachers for the colored 
her school was, she believes, in the first ! 
erected exclusively for their education. 
other northerners, she found it to bi 
not so much to teach as to study the people whom § 
came to help, and one can see how puzz ved 
to her—and she to them. Certainly, it must Dave 0 
discouraging to find that the pupils changed their usm 
at pleasure, so that a list twenty-four hours od oe 
practically worthless; that regularity and disep 
stupefied the scholars, and that punctuality pro 
beyond their comprehension. 

Something like this, save for rather more! 
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one may fancy to have occurred when th 


many mouasteries ‘turned the cowls adrift.’ 


had been mapped out for the negro for 
initiative had been taken from him; ao 
conditions nearly reduced to chaos, Le 
his own life in a state of affairs t 
judgment of the long-dominant white man 
who went from the North had before them 
difficult task of helping this great, “'> yrganized cise 
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human beings to become, in a measure at less 
helping, self-governing and indepences' Be 
It was the ardent desire on the part oF MS 








people for learning that helped to in 
and asone reads Miss Botume’s r* 
grows, I think, that the mind of th 
for so long, lay at the close of the © 
dition of virgin soil—not barren, Du! 
treatment to bring forth much fruit 
There, in the Whitney School, 
Freeman Clarke and the ‘Disciples’, »' 
assistants did their share in tl ae 
problem of negro education. The famiy Tes 
the negroes was chaotic, like every‘ 
had to be arranged in a somewhat | 
The religious element was strong ‘4 
and submissivun, though rather we* 
help being?—on the ethical side. Y 
not complain of any lapses of the De 
were largely those common t0 
bondage. ae 
That there was a general desire +)" ©" na 
bly evident, though it was grea 
‘Master’s’ treatment. ‘Jimmie,’ W! 
‘Davis sent into the lines, remember ae ‘ 
affection, and seems to have had 4 harder & 
than South, until he found a refuge '" 
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Home. Indeed, if the ‘carpet-bag’ “°° 
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+» South, ‘reconstruction’ would have | all they are worth,’ 
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but they may be reserved for the|for things of beauty which we cannot get, and barely 





peen kel + «+s difficulties; Miss Botume herself bears | sequel that is hinted at in the closing lines. escape, with bated breath, from statues and monuments 
a (ignity with which the ladies of the | o- before the thought of which men tremble; and some- 

wi =. : <-lyes to the new order of things. HERMINE’S TRIUMPHS. By Madam C.Colomb. With One Hun- | times fail to escape! The Town Council of Diisseldorf, 

theo e report by Rev. Dr. Beard shows a anend Oe Illustrations by H. Vogel. New York:D. Ap- |the home of Heine, has unanimously forbidden the 
T ex! a Company. 


ae reat progress that has been made by 


i 


amelie | ast twenty-seven years. ‘‘Sixty- 


race 


VENABLE’'S ESSAYS. 


s Man. And other Essays chiefly relating to 
HIN ire. By W.H. Venable, LL.D. Boston: 


ise from Rousseau as his text, a 
ae Wee , number of short sermons on the | 
: if ». and his remarks are steadily on the | 
-onception of education which has for 
rent of an ‘all-round’ man or woman 
ialist. Holding, as he does, that ‘‘the 
children of the people is the reform 
‘ther reforms,” he protests against the 
rushing children through a school in 
iy take their part in ‘actual affairs ;’ 

t Actual affairs! What affair can be more 
that f bringing youth to the ‘state of man- 


1% 


| 
} 


while es in having a teacher well-grounded 
ry of education, and places a high value upon 
, » patience with the cramming process, 
says, wisely enough: ‘Much is itto be desired that 
" ian be devised by which competitive examinations 
ers as well as the possessions of the 
He sees, to), thatit is the right sort of a teacher 

in it is any finely-equipped schoolroom, 
tes; and quotes with much approval Garfleld’s 
saving: “A be with Mark Hopkins seated on it be- 


7 
= 


Besides these longer essays, there are many brief re- 
marks, som them not over a paragraph in length, and 
ese make an excellent one to take up at odd 
fashioned elocutlonist’ is quite bright, 
gs also ar Books’ and ‘The Cultured Snob.’ Under 
ye head of ‘How to Say It,’ he remarks—and many 
weachers W ear him out in it—‘‘No sham more pitiable 
then the ordinary school composition unless it be the 
ary graduating address, which is, indeed, the 

xyool composition gone to seed.”’ 
ere are also quite lengthy ‘Studies in the History of 
Béocation,, which consider in their order Confucius, 
Quintilian and Goethe; essays upon 
: Ideal’ and ‘Sylvan Mythology, Poetry 
\ memorial address on William Downs 





¢ 


I the book, which contains at least one 
pieasantly-written original poem, ‘In the Library.’ The 
ok doubtless be serviceable for those young teachers 
r whom it is especially intended. 
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BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 
: rE PLAINS. By Bret Harte. Boston and 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
jays of 49 onward, ‘claims,’ ‘titles,’ and all 
rgon of the real-estate agent have been 
reader of that literature which has to do 





wit California, either in fact or in fiction. ‘Susy’ con- 
‘ins More or less of this familiar element; indeed,the plot 
anges very largely upon the clash of claims; yet the 
macer's interest is less likely to centre there than upon 
We character-study of the heronine, whose name gives 
the book its t I say ‘character-study,’ advisedly ; for 
we personality of the heroine does not quicken one with 
te sympathetic interest from the time that the clever 
Sgzestior icling & part begins to chill the reader’s 
- “es until she finds her niche, both by nature and 
ok in tue cheap gorgeousness and fame of the sensa- 
. “4 war Grama. Of the other characters, Mrs. Peyton 
a *asily the first place—Clarence, though the hero, 
= mata oy the dominant grace of her womanliness. 
a. Hooke ‘1t‘man of wrath,’ is decidedly diverting, 
on Pe & iittle like an intentional satire upon the 
we. ef heroes. Pedro, the ‘heavy villian,’ meets 
tanh ; elective manner, which, if a trifle melo- 


east not improbable. 
lescription that occur here and there 
are quite good; this, for example, of 
alifornia: 
‘errace that had yellowed, whitened, and wasted 
cath @ staring, monotonous sky, now under 
* and broken shafts of light, and sharply de- 
id taken a faint hue of resurrection. The 
i the roads and byways and choked the low 
tae sunken canada, had long since been laid. 
ath of the southwest trades had softened the 
landscape, and restored its color as of a 





&damp sponge had been passed. The broad 
pte peppy fore the casa glistened and grew dark. The 
ripped alone th. +... ‘a,cleared and strengthened in their solitude, 
‘ay ranning ie a and hollows that were now transformed 
TAce to the +, ‘ns. The distinguishing madrono near the 
@eequeraded in 1,7 » had changed its crimson summer suit and 

~~ ull and green. 
oF two of 


-h-schools presided over and taught way that the story is on the too-familiar lines of a young | 
1-8 < Ss S = .? — P | 

would seem to show that the negro | lady 8 love affair, one the reader has a pleasant surprise | about the 

receiving a pretty high grade of | 12 finding that it isn't that at all, but an account of how | furt 

” . | a charming little girl conquered the prejudices of a num- | 

ber of people against herself and reconciled them to each | 


The titlp to. thie book enagests tw-coule: thdetaliite | erection of <a to him within the town. The 

: author of the ‘Buch der Lieder Heinrich Heine the poet, 
shall have no monument in bis own town! What is that 
prophet in his own country? As the Frank- 
er Zeitung says, it is to be hoped that the Council it- 
|self will have some sort of a memorial, to call to the 


; | mind of the future the age that refused a site to the mem- 
other simply by being a charming little girl—kind, atten- 


: |ory of a poet in his own home! 
tive and loving—until the grimmest opponent was van- —Since the death of the beloved Bishop of Massachu- 
quished and forced to surrender at discretion. 


setts, there has been expressed by many a desire for 
I hasten to say that the story is not a ‘moral tale’ of | some simple souvenir of his work and personality, that 
the Mrs. Barbauld variety; that grace of style, that | can find appropriate place in the living-room or on the 
pervasive airof good breeding that characterizes the | worker's desk. Such a souvenir is now furnished by the 
the healthful portion of French literature can be found very beautiful little book, designed by Miss Ruth Blake 
in its pages; and while its simplicity makes it suitable of H. H. Carter and Co. Its outer cover bears an ex- 
for children, it will have quite as much interest for their quisite drawing of Trinity Church; its inner leaves a 
omers. likeness of Bishop Brooks; a picture of the rectory, and 
a well-chosen extract from one of his most inspiring dis- 
courses; the whole forming a lovely and fitting card, In 
Memoriam. 


All those good people who shudder, as in duty bound, 
atthe state of French society, who can find nothing to 
praise in the family life of that nation, and who point 
triumphantly to the fact that the French have no word 
for ‘home,’ are respectfully advised to study the family =e an uTHoR 
life of the Baudoins or even the less winning life of the — —= — 
Giragues. It is true that ‘Uncle Girague’ is not always as 
wise as he might be (but then, few people are) in his over- 
tures to Hermines; his ‘*Madelon, be careful to bring her a han ian dae. oe question in 
something to eat, whenever she likes and whatever she | Booth, C. Life and Labor of the People in London, Vol. II. 
* . . Streets and population. New York: Macmillan. $1.50. 
likes”—is as reckless as it is kindly meant,and one is apt to | Black, W. Wolfenberg, a novel, New York: Harper. $.90. 
feel that he rather overdoes the toy business. If a reader as ie. aan die, Introduced by C. D. Warner. 
should find this state of things inexplicable from the open- Chambers, ps -% ee Sketches of Australian Life. 
1 fork: Tait. ° 
ing chapters, I can only say: ‘That was after, man, that Duty, Bella, ‘the Tuscan Republics, with Genoa. New York; 
was after!” Putnam. $1.50. 
rs Fields, H. M. The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. New York: 
The illustrations are clever in their drawing and com- on Boribrer. 20. steee taibien Tat share ot sas 
. i. B. acktoo szouge Lales. = ry ofa 
position, but suffer either from insufficient care in the ow Wank Scribner. $1.78. f pralrte people. 
te ‘ 4} i . Kennedy, W.8. J. G. Whittier; his life, genius and writings. 
overlays or from being printed from worn plates. wet AS by Rev. S.F. Smith. New York: Derby & Mee 
—— a 1.50. 
Lilly, W.S. The Great Enigma. New York: Appleton. ¢4. 
NOTES Lubbock, Sir J. Seedlings. New York: Appleton. 2 vols. $10. 
~ sia Murray, D.C. Time’s Revenges. A Novel. New York: Harper. 
oO” 





A SHORT LIST OF NEW BOOKS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


New 





—‘The Ferrier Novels’ is certainly an interesting a The Campaign of Waterloo. A military history. 
announcement. Jane Austen for England, Maria Edge- Fy a BA, ——— - etamen: Bemem Menthe. 
worth for Ireland, and Miss Ferrier for Scotland, make $1.25. 

up the well-known trio of our first women novelists. The a, 7. sone Introduction, Memoir. New York: Mac- 
Eighteenth century flavor had not get gone out of litera- Thayer, oe of Itallan Independence. 2 vols. Bos- 
ture when they wrote, and a man who wishes to indulge | ward, H.D. A Repu 
himself in mental pleasures of a light and stimulating New York; Talt. 
sort willas often take up today one of these as any 


other author. I mention Miss Ferrier especially because 


bic without a President; and other Stories. 





Argyll, Duke of. The Unseen Foundations of Society. An exami- 
nation of the Fallacies and Failures of Economlc Scence, due 


2 y 7 2@ to Neglected Klements. London: Murray. 18 8. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers have announced three of the Baye, Baron J.de. The Industrial Acts of the Anglo-Saxons. 
novels in a new edition, of two volumes each. ‘Marriage’ Plates and Cuts. London; Sonnenschein. 21g. 
Caird, E. The Evolution of Religion. London: Macmillan. 2 
is to appear this month. vols. 146 


—It is worth knowing that ‘Hell’ is the name of a room Calderwood, H. Prclaten and Man’s Piace in Nature. London: 
. acm n. 8. * 
in the French National Library where all books, which, Leigh. E. C.Austen. A List of Glade in all Parts of the World for 


893. London: Spottiswoode, 1s. 
from a moral point of view, should not have been printed Montaigne’s Kesays. Ppelected and Edited by Percival Chubb; 
1s. 6d. 


288. from Florio’s Translation. London: Scott. 
or illustrated, are collected and kept in darkness. The PB hg cg ey 
New York Sun contains an article relative to it. There cal treatise. London: Luzac. 25 8. 


are there kept some seven hundred volumes, to which it ee . tls 17 ated ,and other Essays. London: 
is almost impossible to gain access. 


—‘**The public advertisement of many biographies of Desplerres, Mme: G. le Tpentee * les Comediens a fAlencon au 
‘ j antic VI. et au - siecle. Paris: on. 
James G. Biaine,pretending to be authentic and authorita- Gourmont, B.de. Le Latin Mystique. Paris: Vanier. 
tive, compels me to state that no biography or ‘Life and | Millions, (les) du Panama. Histoire, Scandales, Revelations, 
‘ ’ : Proces. Liv.{. Paris: Sceaux, 
Work of Mr. Blaine,’ is anthorized or approved by my-| gouxel, Theorie et Pratique de Spiritieme. Demonstration ration- 
2 2? . nelle et experimentale de l’existence de l’Ame humaine, 
self or by any member of Mr. Blaine’s family; that no Paris: Lib. du Magnetisme. 20c. aine 
manuscript by Mr. Blaine, or any private letter or paper | Villeneuve, H. de. L’‘Amusez Vous’ de M. Renan, etle Credo du 
’ rial for bi hy h b .Didon. Paris: Bonhoure. 2 fr. 

of Mr. Blaine’s, or any material for biography has been | ponrmann, M. Inder Steppe. Culturbilde aus Russland. Dres- 
given out to any one. If inthe future any authentic or den: Pierson. 3m. 


Hartmann, G. Leinbniz ale Jurist and Rechtsphilosoph. Tublng- 
authorized biography should be prepared by competent en: Laupp. 2m: P » ng: 


‘ 21, K. von. Konig Ludwig II. von Ba ° 
authors, it will be authenticated and authorized by my- ae Lebonapescnichte. Seattenss : Stes. = RenNg we 
self;” signed, Mrs. Blaine. This is a card which has | Muller, W. Bilder aus der neueren Geschicte. Stuttgart: 





been published, and it explains itself. Schall, E. Te snctiliemsincaite in Wahrheiten und Irrthumern. 
—The Germans appear to be taking the lead in the exhi- Berlin: Stande. 3m. E 

bition, at the Columbian Exposition, of book industries bag asians 

in all the forms except writing. The Leipzig commis- BOOKS RECEIVED. ‘ 


2 STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. By Thomas Barry and ethers. 
sioners have already published a programme which is to With 27 Illustrations. Town and Country Libeary, No. 110 


guide and control all intending exhibitors; it gives in- New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50c. 

structions as to arrangement not only, but directs them | Ar THE MOUTH OF BEARCAMP WATER. Chronicles of a Strollerjin 
New England from July to December. By Frank Bolles. 

as to what shall be exhibited and the form it shall take. ton Bene mm J eray Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 5. 


Libraries, publishing houses, engravers, printers, book-| keep your Mourn SuvuT. A Popular Treatise as Mouth-Breath- 


: , 2 . ing, its causes, effects and treatment. By Fred. A. A. Smith 
binders, all have their places and their orders given MoD. To which is added an a. on Opbthalmia in New: 
them. ‘The exhibit will occupy a large portion of the Born Children, by Dr. Smith and Dr. Swan M. Burnett. Bos- 


German building. a pens pape ath 
I P 3 2 Ou’ JOUNTRY. ; ? 

—Here is a note from the Publishers’ Weekly: “In | THE MAN Witte a han. OY /dward E. Hale. Illustrated. 
mute es ques, Cer wee ve appointed Poet Lau- CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. Abridged by Edwin Ginn from Edi- 
reate in the House of Commons on the 2d inst., Mr. pe ae ten With Life by M. F. Wheaton. Boston: 

3 nn . 
Gladstone curtly replied that he had no intention of P 








F | A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. Being a Condensed Statement of the 
recommending the Queen to appoint a successor to Lord Result of Scientific Kesearch and Philsophical Criticism. By 
Tennyson.” Elizabeth E. Evans. New York: The Commonwealth Co. 


- Price, cloth 50 c., paper 25 c. 
—The Ladies’ Home Journal is running ahead of it- | La CIGALE CHES LES FourMIS. Comedie en un Acte. Par Leg- 
self in enterprise, when it publishes Mr. Reginald de onve et Labiche. Edited with Notes by W.H. Witherby, M. A 
| Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Pricc, 20 c. 
Koven’s first waltzes before they have appeared - » iain Snide saith iiiiaiaati 
nr c ys n 
from any musical house. The author of ‘Robin |» °S0q Progress schoo! Froblem for all Friends of Truth 





the characters are scarcely ‘worked for 


and Feoanase. By Asacid Dodel, Ph. D, Translated from the 

‘ P ; third German edition, with Preface for the American edition 

Hood’ has distinguished predecessors, Dr. John Hall and and a{Disquisition on School Reform in the West, by Frederick 

Mr. Howells among them, in such a distinction as this; | W. Dodel. New York: The Commonwealth Co. Price, cloth 
he is a great man whose publishers are beaten in the race | P aie ~ 25 Ba 

- | COMMANDER MENDOZA. uan Valera. Translated by Mar 

by the Ladies’ Home Journal. — J. Serrano. Town and Country Library, No. 111. New York: 

—Not in this country alone are the educated at D. Appleton & Co. Price 0c. 
the mercy of their self-erected Town-councils and | List, Ye LanpsMeN! A Romance of Incident. a W. Clark 





Russell. New York: C ll Publi " 
Boards of Aldermen; not here alone do we cry! alebyW. B.Clarke & Go. Price, @.  ® OC Boston: For 
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IN FEBRUARY DAYS. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


Fair Nature, like the mother of a wayward child 
Who needs must chide the offspring of her heart, 

Disguiseth for a season all the sweet and mild 
Maternal softness for an austere part. 


And ’neath her frown the errant earth in winter seems 
Prostrate to lie, and petulant of mood; 
Restrained in icy fetters all the babbling streams, 
Like naughty babes who're learning to be good. 


Then, in this second month, most motherlike again, 
The frown assumed gives now and then a place 
To soft indulgent glances, lessening the pain, 
And hints of spring and pardon light her face. 
Harpe r’s Week ly. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 





The dramatic week has brought to Boston two novel- 
ties, both of which have scored noteworthy successes. 

The first of these, Mr. James Herne’s ‘Shore-Acres,’ 
had production at the Boston Museum on Monday even- 
ing. It proved a delightful picture of the life with 
which so many New Englanders, through the sympathet- 
ic instinct of heredity or through 
are closely familiar: the rugged life of the coast farms; 
the days of toil on the thankless soil; the gray dusks, 
when women's eyes are strained achingly for a glimpse 
of the homing sail; the life of patience, and strenuous 
endeavor, and unbending resolution, and friendships 
steadfast as the rocks, and denials as cruel as the sea. 
The picture is truthful, vividand moving; the play as a 
play is profoundly and memorably interesting. Its 
story is entirely human and probable; its many charac- 
ter-types are keenly and well differentiated; the dialogue 
abounds in quaint and gentle humor; the impression of 
the play, as a whole, is sweet and deep. Its story is of 
two brothers; the elder a great-hearted, simple-natured, 
generous soul; the younger a hard and restless nature, 
fiercely impatient of opposition, easily dazzled by any 
prospect of money more cheaply made than at the weary 
price of familiar hard work. 
counsels of a land-speculator to cut up the old home- 
farm into lots for summer cottages. He is thus enraged 
and driven todogged obstinacy by the opposition of the 
elder brother to the scheme which would desecrate their 
mother’s grave and sacrifice the dearest wish of her 
heart; and by the determination of his daughter—a girl 
with resolution cast in her father’s iron mould—not to 
marry the land speculator who is her father’s choice for 
her, but to give herself to her childhood’s sweetheart, 
now the young village doctor, a breezy, ambitious, pro- 
gressive young fellow, on the eve of seeking wider flelds 
of activity in the west. 

From these elements is evolved a strong, consistent, 
interesting play; rich in homely realistic detail, asin the 
farm-house feast at the silver wedding, and the quarrels 
over the amount of hot water neededin the gravy; rich, 
too, in hints of deep, elemental passions and emotions, as 
where the elder brother, terrible in the stern anger roused 
by the younger brother’s murderous resolve not to kindle 
lighthouse beacon until his escaping daughter's boat, 
storm-driven, has foundered on the unseen reef, smites 
his brother back, and kindles the saving flame. 


The faults of the play are few, but obvious; too great | 


prolixity of detail; an occasional stooping too far to earn 
a laugh; an occasional too naif sacrifice of likelihood to 


stage expediency, asin the talk in the lighthouse, pro- | 


longed past bearing in the hour when the action it delays 
means life or death. But its virtues far outnumber and 
outweigh its faults; its success should be instant and 
great, as its charm is penetrating and enduring. 

It is beautifully acted, from rise to fall of curtain. 
No greater praise can be given to Mr. Herne’s exquisite 
work in Nathaniel Berry, the elder brother, than that 
more than once the spectator, smiling at him through 
dim eyes, murmured below the breath, ‘William War- 
ren!” Miss Hampton’s Helen is a creation which for in- 
dividuaiity and for beautifully just reproduction of type 
is worthy to mate with her Agatha. The iron of her 
father’s nature, ringing cold under the homely [sweetness 
that is the mother-gift by birth and training, was indi- 
cated with a truth and power that speak worlds for the 
young actress’ intuition and expression. Miss Addison's 
Ann Barry was the heart of motherhood pulsing forth in 
word and act and smile anddeed. Mr. Edeson’s Dr. War- 
ren was most honest, freshing and fetching, the touch of 
rustic simplicity skilfully caught and kept. Mr. Wilson's 
Gates, the queer, pathetic old farm-laborer, with histmore 
pathetic little, mother-bereft girl] following him ever, 
shadow-silent, along his toilsome way, did his best work 
of the present season. The play is beautifully mounted 
and moves with absolute and refreshing life likeness. The 
bits of pungently and delicionsly quaint work done by 
Misses Wood and Ryan and Messrs.Schiller and Burrows, 
as a quartet of droll country folk, are bits worthy of the 
artists they are and the opportunities they have not. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, .ir. Nat Goodwin, long 


personal experience, | 


He is thus dazzled at the | 


and eminently a Boston favorite, opened on Monday a 
fortnight’s engagement in Mr. Carleton's new comedy, 
‘A Gilded Fool.’ The play is shrewdly written, fitted 
sympathetically to Mr. Goodwin's odd personality, and 
constantly if superficially amusing. Its opening scene, 
with the hero completing his toilet at his dressing-table, 
while his valet reads him his letters, is obviously remin- 
iscert of ‘Beau Brummel;’ its motif—that of a young 
scapegrace who is not such a fool as he looks—is a famil- 
lar one in stage tradition; but nothing in all this mill- 
tates in the least against the play’s success, which was 
immediate and undeniable. Mr. Goodwin’s Chauucey 1s 
avastly likable and entertaining fellow, with all the 
verve, facility, easy humor and intensity of modernness 
which belong to all the actor’s creations. His few mo- 
ments of manly sincerity and whiimsical pathos are admir- 
ably handled. In the work of the supporfing company, 
| Mr. Holt’s strong and convincing Strange and Miss Da- 
pree’s brizht and fetching Nel/ shine forth conspicuous. 
At the Globe Theatre, the merry burlesque, ‘Ali Baba,’ 
| has attracted mauy lovers of the harmlessly picturesque 
and gay. At the Beston Theatre, ‘The Country Circus’ 
| still holds public favor. Atthe Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
‘The Soudan,’ stirring and splendid, has renewed old 
successes. Atthe Tremont Theatre, ‘The County Fair’ 
keeps the love of the town. Atthe Park Theatre, *A 
Temperance Town’ adds success to success. At the 
|Columbia Theatre, ‘1492° gains, with brilliant new spec- 
lalties, new power to amuse. E. G. 8. 





Stage Whispers Say: 


That Mr. Goodwin seems to have just the Chauncey 
wants. 

That ‘Shore-Acres’ are mighty vaiuable property now- 
a-days. 

That Mr. Goodwin's ‘Shivering Moses!’ is a timely 
new expelive for weather-ridien Bostonians. 

That Mr. Wilson’s present part opens the Gates of his 
best possibilities. 

That the critic can conscientiously ‘stay at home and 
toast his toes next Monday. 

That the Soudan posters are lovely and gory. 

That Nat’s new creation will have no Short popalarity, 
| names notwithstanding. 
That if managers qualify this winter’s weather with a 
big, big D, the recording angel may be trusted to blot it 
‘with a sympathetic tear. 
‘That on the sixth of March the dramatic season will 
| start a-Marching after long halt. 
| That the Bowdoin Square Theatre will be Dublin its 
| attractions next week. 





Music, Lectures and Readings, 


Mr. Xaver Scharwenka closed his series of recitals of 
romantic pianoforte music, Thursday afternoon, with a 
| programme illustrative of Franz Liszt. The audience 
| was enthusiastic, even to the point of cruelty, demanding 
| repetitions ina programme which alone would overtax 
|the powers ofa less able player. This series of recitals 


/has been thoroughly enjoyable. 


| Mr. George Grossmith returns to Boston next week. 
Those who wish to learn more about this marvellous 
clever entertainer should read the sketch in the last num- 
ber of the Idler, which has some very clever ‘snap 
shot’ pictures of Mr. Grossmith at the plano. 


The Kneisel Quartet gives the seventh concert of 
chamber muSic at Chickering, Hall, Monday evening. 
Mrs. Arthur Nikisch will sing and Mr. Perabo will take 
the piano part in Schubert’s rondo for violin and 
pianoforte. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Chauncy Hall School, 
which took place last week in the schoolhouse on Boyls- 
tun street, was the 65th in the serles. The ‘old boys’ of 
Chauncy Hall are now grandfathers, and all generations 
are represented at the annual exhibition of this historic 
school. It was a brilliant affair, as usual. 


! 


The Boston College of Oratory has arranged the fol- 
lowing course of lectures, which will be given in Steinert 
Hall Thursday afternoons at 2 o'clock: Mar. 2, J. Warren 
Achorn, M. D., ‘Environment and Women;’ Mar. 9 
Pres. Capen of Tufts College, ‘Education, a Problem and 
a Power ;’ Mar. 16, Rev. A. E. Wiaship, ‘Philosophy and 
Philosophers ;’ Mar. 23, Mrs. Mary Gregory of Winches- 
ter, ‘King Henry Eightb;’ Mar. 30, Prof. Wm. J. Rolfe, 
‘Hamlet;’ Apr. 6, Prof. J. J. Hayes, ‘Twelfth Night;’ 
Apr. 13, J. Warreu Achorn, M. D., ‘Stories ia Dialect.’ 

The Columbian ball, on Washington’s Birthday,was the 
most brilliant occasion that Mechanics’ Building has seen. 
It was also one of the best managed. A promenade con- 
cert was given under the same management last evening. 


The lectures which Rev. J. J. Lewis is giving on 
Monday evenings inthe Uld South Historical Course are 
among the most attractive and valuable of the season. 
Next Monday the subject is ‘The Pilgrims in Holland.’ 
Mr. Lewis's illustrations are remarkably fine. 

Dr. Saaveur’s Saturday afternoon French confer- 
ences, at Association Hall, are, {if possible, more enjoy- 
able this season than ever. 
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The special meeting of the Ap; = q 
Club, Monday evening, February 2:7 7 
in Rogers Building, Institute of Ty 
to be of much iuterest. On this « 
Hayes, of the United States Geolog 
an illustrated lecture, ‘Threugh <A 
Schwatka,’ giving an account of ex; 
Basin in 1891 and the first crossing of 
gelrange. The 136th corporate meet 
week from next Wednesday, March + 
W. Freeborn will read a descriptior 
of Paris,of ‘The Land of the Causses 
biau, Dargilan, Padirac, etc. Mr. p 
will describe his ascent of the Weissh 
lantern views. 
lachia is announced to appear about Ma 
one number is promised for the autum 


The first number of \ 


A remarkably interesting conven 

during the past week, is that of 

ents—the Department of Superintend 

al Educational Association. The ses. 

days, and a great amount of work wa 

were elected as follows: Presiden 

Minnesota; Vice President, Warr: 

Orleans; Secretary, F. Trendley 

Committee on Plan of Organization 
Supervision of City Schools W 

Brooklyn, Chairman; Wm. T. Harris, | Sta 
missioner of Education; S. M. Balliet rfleld, Mas 
N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, [ll.; W.B. P Was 
ton, D. C.; H. S. Tarbell, Provid I : 
Jones, Indianapolis; J. M. Greenwood 

A. B. Poland of New Jersey; Edward b: Phila 
phia; also Albert S. Draper of Clevela Edw 
Seaver, Boston, Albert G. Lane of Chi 
B. Gilbert of St. Paul. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts, 7 
evening, Col. E. H. Hewins presided, 
esting paper on the fire-proof construc! 
was read by Mr. Mr. N. Poulson of the HI 
ural Bronze and Iron Works. 7 


ic 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES, 





The third part of Mrs. 
Kaskaskia,’ opens the March 
Monthly. The story is not only of List 
but its vivacity and vivid way of drawing characte 
describing events make this story rank as 
the author has done. Fiction is not 
sented in this number of the magazine, unless 
Elizabeth Bellamy’s clever sketch of negro life 
‘Mom Cely’s Wonderful Luck.’ Edward Everet 
first paper on ‘My College Days’ gives an 
count of Harvard College in the Days 
Quincy, abounding in reminiscences of w 
dents and professors. Another paper of 
terest is acharming essay by Mr. H. C. Merwu 
Growing Old;’ while Dr. Witliam Henry |! 
some ‘Random Reminiscences of Emersv: 
new light on the personality the 
Concord. For biographical papers we has i 
T. Mahan’s sketch of ‘Admirai the Ear 
and John Foster Kirk’s ‘An English Fam 
teenth Century,’—the family in question being the Ver 
neys, and the papers being based on the memoir 0: te 
family during the English civil war. An 
signed paper, also based on a volume of 
titled ‘A Great Lady of the French jtestors ‘ 
Madame de Gontaut. A paper by Has Kk Eilis, 0 Stepnia 
‘The Ancestry of Genius; ‘Persian Poctr) y oir 
ward Strachey; and the extremely 
pathetic sketch of the life of a Japanes 
written by Lafcadio Hearn, complete t 
conteats of the number. A paper on ‘\ 
Repplier, however, will not be overloo! 
have enjoyed this clever woman's essay- 
of the Atlantic. 


Catherwood's seria 
number t \ 


f Presideat 
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On 


at 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have add 
of English Classics, ‘Select Speeches o! 
edited, with notes, by Prof. A. J. Geors desolsis 
intended as a companion volume to , 
Orations,’ which was prepared by th 
published a year ago. The present 
Webster inthe various anu distinct 
genius manifested itself so powerfully anc > a 
is here seen before a jury, before the 5 ae 
the United States, in the Senate, ina = 
vass, and as an eulogist. 

The complete novel, ‘Waring’s ler 
Magazine for March,is by Captain ‘ 
laureate of our little army. No liviog ' 
sure of an eager audience, or more certail | 
light his readers. No one knows mor 
matters of which he writes, and no one © 
them with such graceful and natural art 
ways have a plot; his characters are liviuz ™** 
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we bad been there; 





and he clothes 


Commission, who points out the ‘Advantages of Annex- 




















Es: ; the light that never was on Sea or ation,’ and the second by George Ticknor Curtis, who 
et ‘ : t,. whose poetry insinuates itself | considers the constitutional aspect of the case. 
x st readable are on “a8 Che February number of Biblia magazine of 
4 = 7 No ee oe ean bibtical archeology and oriental research published at 
. anes is the ret of a series re deonice tere , and to be found here in Boston at Damrell 
s . sto appear In each issue during the as Seaiase arin poh peste ce a capital portrait of 
; s will be gathered afterwards in @ oii pile Pda: Rene a and as its leading 
' , the anbeool tine Deel te Deboeg 80) or ec eee oe e.. Winelow fs Hamer 
4 secures the popular verdict. To ary Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fand. 
e jthe jreaders are invited to signify Che last literary work of Janes Parton, completed 
card addressed to the ed.tor of | Just before his death, was the preparation of a biography 
> their opinions as to the merits of | of Andrew Jackson for the ‘Great Commanders Series,’ 
a last issue. Those who thus report published by D. : Appleton & Co. This is now on the 
4 en tales, from March to December in-| Press, and will be published immediately as the third 
‘ : # e, free of charge, a copy of the collect- volume in the series, 
Notable Stories. | Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, who has earned the name 
ar Science Monthly for March, (New| of being the best ‘interviewer’ in England, opens the 
, Co.) Prof. C. Hanford Henderson | March number of The Quiver (New York: Cassell Pub. 
«trated account of ‘The Glass Industry,’ Co.) with an illustrated interview with Dr. Moon and 
ial advance of glass-makivg in Ameri- | 8D account of his work for the blind. It is not inappro- 
and the immeuse stride it has taken priate, perhaps, that Dr. Moon’s ‘star map forthe blind’ 
Pry : ; ‘ n of natural gas as fuel. Consider- | should be one of the best things of its kind. A more 
; ipon the problem of irrigating our | than usually generous installment of the serial, ‘The 
=e 1n illustrated article on ‘Artesian | Wilful Willoughbys,’ is only separated by apage of 
Region,’ by Robert T. Hill. A strange music from an installment of the ‘Sundays with the 
nial times is exhibited in Colonel A. | Young’ papers. These ‘Sundays’ are not of the old- 
White Slaves and Bond Servants in| fashioned, dreary sort that were supposed, to edify the 
‘rant Allen’s study of ‘Ghost Worship youth of our ancestors. 
+ CORCIECES Se. Soe Wamu, Cees Worthington Co., 747 Broadway,’ New York, announce 
: uv Notes ¢ eopathology,’ by Dr. R. W. Sha- |} 48 No. 32 in their International Library, ‘The Cipher De- 
Monument at Stockholm,’ by Fred | spatch,’from the German of Robert Byr, translated by 
East Central African Customs,’ by James Mac- Elise L. Latbrop, with Photogravures. It is an interest 
etch of Robert Hare, with portrait. | ing story of life in a}German capital. The plot hinges 
a B 6. S$ McClure, 743 Broadway, New York, has be. )UPon a stolen secret despatch, and many complications 
: an publisher of The Idler, a bright | *tise before the actual thief is most unexpectedly dis- 
azine established a year ago in London | °°Vered to the reader. 
rship of Jerome K. Jerome, the well known | In the List of New Books for this week, is noted 
: Men in a Boat,’ ‘Idle Thoughts of an la work by Rouxel on Spiritualism, in which the 
snd Robert Barr, who is widely known | author claims to demonstate, by scientific proof, the im- 
is wellasin Eagland, as Luke Sharp of | mortal ity of the soul. Thisis a claim of which we have 
Press. In a little less than twelve! been hearing more and more, of late, and which will be 
| ittained an aggregate circulation in| made, I suppose, with greater frequency and insistence in 
gland of 120,000 copies. It isa magazine the near future. Notonly in radical France are investi- 
i from the first page to the last and en-| gations going on and conclusions being jumped at, but 
yo. The March number opens with | *n America and in Englandas well. Mr. Unwin publishes, 
a delig written story by I. Zangwill, ‘Cheating | this week, the result of certain investigations by a 
‘ vs scribing how one man outdid Jexyll and | Church of England Clergyman. In the announcement, 
= g the love of the same girl ia both his | it states that specimens of spirit-writing will be printed ; 
‘i s. The Idler is in many ways unique among] so we can expect the author to support his Spiritualism, 
2 cazines, one of its special features being a | which, after all, need not be thought inconsistent with 
, f lilustrations running fo and along with the | his profession. 
i 
a H tobert C. Winthrop has written for the ‘His- 
f toric M series, in Scribner’s Magazine, a graphic EDUCATIONAL. 
account of the death of John Quincy Adams who rose in | 
and addressed Mr. Winthrop as Speaker at the HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
: when he was stricken with his fatal disease 154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
ens Figgins ae After forty-five years Mr. Winthrop| rrench, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
row ‘caus Taatcramatic event with the clearness of a mem- Class and Private Lessons; pain and onaing sessions. 
ry of t Since be began the preparation of iota eee 
A ‘ls the few surviving eye-witnesses, Hon. RADFORD ACADEMY, 
Henry W. Hilliard, of Georgia, has died in his eighty- | BHRADFORD, MASS. 
afb year | | For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
ssue of Romance, the seventh in its not- passed for comfort and health. pias Poairhy acres—twelve in 
b able s 3 ; ' : | grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
‘al numbers, is specifically devoted to | of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
a St. swortstories. Nearly half of its contents relate | Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 
- ST » country, and are from the pens of | ee ————— 
: Writers as Tourgueneff, Tolstoi, Pouchkine and Ww! NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
ak re are also stories of England and Amer- WEST NEWTON: MASS. 
‘ ; ‘ our best authors, among whom are Fran-|  yortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will bogin 
g- Burnett, Tom P. Morgan, Caroline A. | Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
¥ and ( fe Fitch. | Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
‘ “ Ventury has been out of print for some | or cali Tuesdays for information, at 
: February number the publishers now | MN. T. ALLENS, West Newton, Mass. 
rs for more than five thousand co vies | I eee 7 
iwating a ¥ edition. A large first edition of yes a OF CHEMISTRY, 


utalning the Reminiscences of Napo- 
ve ready on the first day of March. 
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Magazine, 


Voillips Brooks, 


(Hartford, Conn., A. D.| 
though exceptionally bright from 
os in nag attractiveness and value, and 
g to the varied tastes and require- 
ierican family at home proves its ability | 


e March number opens with a fine ly cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


Among its other illustrated articles 


by Lilian Whiting; 
hes of ‘Ole Virgiuny’; 


‘ articles on the Hawaiian question have 
the tibepnees number of thd North Ameri- | nomtoal coat, dhomee beng, BOSe SONY Senay > Seve Shp. enet 
t by Lorrin A, Tharston, Ex-Prime 


| aed Chairman of the Hawaiian 


Mrs. 
& posthumons 
B. Edwards; and sketches of the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
| fora pursuit as & chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


\WJESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
| WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


| One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
#200, one-haif in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 





| catalogue to 
Send for catalogue ™ . ov. W. RB. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


knowledge of Form and Color. 0b. 
and Color as means for the expression of thought 


materials necessary for working them out, 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art 
teachers through home study and corre 
application to 


Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; 
ve 


pastas BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


women practically educated. 
address for catalogue Box ( 


[J AVERFORD COLLEGE, 


( 


The Prang Courses in Form Study, 
for their object :— a. 
personal observation 


Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their 
bility to different grades and different s 


The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. 


c 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


the care of Friends, but open to all. 


grounds with flelde for cricket, football, 
field and track athletics. 


lar course for 1892-93 on the 20th September. 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the 
time 
address 


happiness of boys. 
hall costing $25,000. 
grounus all admirable in equipment. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 9 


RT EDUCATION 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


> ————— 


Drawing and Color have 
The acquisition by the pupil, through 
apd thought, of accurate and systematic 
The cultivation in the pupil of 


a love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 


The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and feeling 
adapta- 
hool conditions and the 
s well as information 
Classes for the Instruction 


spondence, may be had on 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
Boston. New York. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


MOSTON, MASS. 


COMPANY. 
Chicago. 


First to teach 

Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 

Mase 


Boston, 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

School for 

limited. Ad- 

untages in Muelle, Art, Physical Training. 

Diplomas awarded for graduation from 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade 
htiimoer 
Elocution, Domest c 
lence rey‘ilar course, 


H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


POUGHHKERPSLB, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commerctal Arithmetic, Penmanship, ete. Young Men and 


No charge tor situations furnished 
}. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Pailade|phia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
Library 28,000 volumes 
Two hundred acres of 

baseball, tennis and 


Fifteen resident and four non-resident 


)bservatory and Extensive Laboratories. 


Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5008 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will beg! 


Haverford College P. 0., Pa 


n its regu- 
Practical instruction 


Some 
umount of 
necessary for a full college course. For further information 
Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 


passed equipment. 


Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 

Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
Isolated and perfectly ttt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supesyision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 
MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMEN?: Rev. Oren 

Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prot. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Mouern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George w. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annua) expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
P ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The} course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Principal. 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 








PARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 


BOSTON. MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school bezins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
| lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 


| 
| 
| 


For information address ? 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
16, Newbury &%t., Boston. 
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FEBRUARY: A RONDEL OF REJOIC- 
ING. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Here you come, with your lengthening days! 
Here is the mingled boon you bring— 
Tears for winter and smiles for spring, 
And one stray robin to sing your praise. 


Lovers waitin your pleasant ways, 
For Love’s own saint is the short month's king; 
Here you comé, with your lengthening days, 
Here is the mingled boon you bring— 


Joy and sorrow, and blame and praise, 
Prayers to falter and songs to sing, 
Hopes that fly on a broken wing, 
And breath of flowers in the woodland ways— 
Here you come, with your lengthening days! 


—Harper’s Young People. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Charles Augustus Tuttle,Ph. D.,instructor 
in political economy and International law 
at Amherst College, has received a call to 
the chair of history and sociology at Wa- 
bash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. It is 
thought he will accept. Dr. Tuttle gradu- 
ated from Amherst in 1883. The President 
of Wabash College is Rev. Dr. G. 8. Bur- 
roughs, lately pastor of the Amherst Col- 
lege Church. 


J.J. Quelch, the World’s Fair Commis- 
sioner from British Guiana,is accompanied 
by an Arrawac coast Indian, whose face is 
not red but brown. But he has Indianic 
hair—straight and coal black. Mr. Quelch 
brought this black Indian to help him ar- 
range some huts in the space allotted to 
Guiana. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker was re-electea 
President of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. The other 
officers are: Vice Presidents, George C. 
Shattuck, M. D., Hamilton A. Hill, A. M., 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Richmond M. 
Smith, A. M., Hon. Horace G. Waldin; 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould; Treasurer, John S. Clark; Secre- 
tary and Librarian, Davis R. Dewy, Ph. D. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, well known 
among the writers of Boston, is to enter 
the ranks of novelists. She has written a 
book dealing with the labor question, en- 
titled ‘Salome Shepard, Reformer.’ 


Rev. Dr. Tucker, who delivered the 
opening lecture in the Sunday evening 
course at the Old South Church, Boylston 
street, last Sunday evening, is the recently 
elected President of Dartmouth College. 


The bronze statue of Gen. G. B. McClel- 
lan, which bas been ordered by the Mc- 
Clellan Memorial Association of Philadel- 
phia, is nearing completion. It will be 
erected on the public building plaza on 
September 17, the thirty-first anniversary 
of the battle of Antietam. 


Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, United States 
Minister, bas contributed 1000 franc to the 
New York Herald's fund for the relief of 
the sufferers by the Zante earthquake. 
Minister Potter at Rome has sent $500 to 
the Herald for the same purpose. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis, says a New York 
paper, is a haughty, pensive, lovely woman, 
who seems to be always sad. Her eyes 
have a quivering droop which is actually 
tearful, and their expression is intensely 
melancholy. Her mouth is firm, strong 
and forceful. Her complexion js that of a 
dead white jasmine color, which attracts 
with a negative magnetism. She holds the 
thread of a conversation with the tact of a 
diplomat. 


Hon. George A. Marden of Lowell will 
be orator on Memorial Day at Nashua, N. H. 


Miss Julia Marlowe has been selected by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewell to deliver the 
address on ‘Woman’s Influence on the 
Stage’ during the National Woman's Con- 
gress at the World’s Fair at Chicago on 
May 16. At this congress addresses on 
woman’s influence in every profession in 
which she has entered will be given by 
representative women in these professions, 
selected from all over the world. 


Mrs. Moses Hopkins, of San Francisco, 
has decided to bestow $50,000 and nineteen 
acres of land to the academy in that city 
which bears the Hopkins name. There is 
a theological seminary connected with the 
institution. 


Prof. Poole, for forty years connected 
with the British Museum, latterly being in 
charge of ancient coins, is about to leave 
that institution to become a lecturer in 
University College, Cambridge. 


At the request of Mrs. Cleveland, Mr. 
Jefferson has consented to appear on the 
lecture-platform in New York in behalf of 
the New York Kindergarten Association. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








It is thought probable that Mr. Gladstone 
will give a foreign appointment to Lord 
Elgin, grandson of the man who secured 
for England the Greek marbles which have 
since borne his name. 


Proper names are a terrible stumbling- 
block to some people, writes the Lounger 
it The Critic. Marie Bashkirtseff’s was a 
shibboleth to thousands of her admirers. 
It was very seldum any one pronounced the 
name correctly, yet nothing could have 
been easier. I happened to be in a book- 
store one day when a woman bustled in and 
said to the learned-looking salesman :—‘‘I 
want the journal of that young Russian girl 
that everybody is reading.” The salesman 
replied :—‘‘I know what you mean, madam; 
here is the book,” and he placed it in her 
outstretched hand. She looked curiously 
at the title, and then, and after a moment's 
hesitation, said:—‘‘I wish you would be 
good enough to ‘ell me how that name is 
pronounced; say it slowly, for I want to 
remember it.” Flattered by her confidence 
in his linguistic attainments, he replied :— 
“It is a Russian name, madam, and is pro- 
nounced Mary Brickerstaff.”. The woman 
looked just a little surprised. ‘*Thank 
you,” she said, ‘‘that is not the way I have 
heard it pronounced, but I am very glad to 
get it right at last.” 


Mrs. John Elliot (Maud Howe) will give 
four informal talks on Thursday afternoons 
in Lent at private houses in New York. 


bequeathed $700,000 to be used in building 
an art and polytechnic school in that city, 
and a further sum of $800,000 as an en- 
dowment fund for it. 


At the court ballin Berlin last week the 
Empress wore in her hair the famous jew- 
eled hat buckleof Napoleon I., which fell 
into the hands of the Prussian cavalry 
after Waterloo. The stones in it, though 
not very large, are magnificent, and it was 
originally made fer the coronation ceremo- 
ny in Notre Dame in 1804. Possibly it has 
not been used since. None of the Empress’s 
predecessors have ever turned the orna- 
ment to practical account, 


J. H. Boss of Baltimore, now 76 years of 
age, carried the mail from the Post Office 


eral Jackson’s day. He says that ‘Old 
Hickory’ was very gracious to him and 
would sometimes bid him to come in and 
warm his feet by the office fire. 


Lady Aberdeen is making a tour of the 
South of Ireland to arrange for exhibits 
of Irish industry at the Chicago fair. The 
municipal authorities at Clonmel met her 
in state when she entered the city and 
escorted her through the streets. 


General Charles W. Darling, of Utica, 
has been made an Honorary Fellow of the 
Society of Science, Letters and Art, in 
London. 


Mr. Hoke Smith is said to be largely in- 
debted for his Cabinet position to a letter 
which Mr. Justice Lamar wrote to Mr. 
Cleveland shortly before the eminent Mis- 
sissippian died. Therein the Supreme 
Court Justice said that he had but one re- 
quest to make, and that was that the Pres- 
ident appoint Hoke Smith to a place in his 
Cabinet. Of course this was bound to 
have weight, and certainly was calculated 


might have as tothe fitness of Mr. Smith 
for that place. 


The Champaign (Ill.) Ga:ette can show 
onits files an article printed May 4, 1859, 
wherein Abraham Lincoln was suggested 
as acandidate for the presidency. As no 
other paper out there can show anything 
of the sort printed on an earlier date, the 
Gazette claims the ‘great honer’ of having 
been the first newspaper to advocate Mr. 
Lincoln’s candidacy. 


Mr. Marshall Cushing, private secretary 
of Postmaster General Wanamaker, and 
well Known to many Bostonians as a form- 
er resident and writer in this city, has 
completed his elaborate work on the Post 
Office Department of the United States, 
and his ‘Story of Our Post Office’ is ex- 
pected to come before the public in the 
course of a few days. 


Mr. Edward P. Bond, the Secretary of 
the Boston Safe Deposit Trust Company, 
whose death was announced a few weeks 
ago, was by education a clergyman. He 
was a graduate of the Harvard Divinity 


a Unitarian minister in Boston. For a 
time he resided in San Francisco as a home 
missionary, but when his health failed 
he removed to the Hawaiian Islands. He 
was an old Boston boy and a brother of 
the late George William Bond, long noted 
as one of the leaders in Boston’s wool 
industry. He was 68 years of age. 


The name, Sandwich islands, is English. 


When Capt. Cook discovered the group in the snakes for taming purposes is invari- 





This is the second time that Mr. Jefferson 
has appeared on the platform, the first 


had first landed there, he christened them | 
in honor of Lord Sandwich of the English | 


being an address on a similar theme at | admiralty, who had taken much interest in 


Yale College. Those who were present en- 
joyed an entertainment that is said to have | 
been alogether unique. ' 


Cook’s voyage into the Pacific. It is said | 
that his lordship was the originator of the | 


Mr. John Huntington of Cleveland has | 


to reinove any doubts the President-elect | 


School, class of 1849, and was ordained as | 


A daughter of General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, Miss May McClellan, is reported as 
engaged to marry Mr. Paul Desprez, of 
the French Legation in Washingten. 


Florence Blythe, now Mrs. Fritz W. 
Hinckley, of San Francisco, whose inherit- 
ance amounted to about $4,000,000, is said 
to have paid $834,342.44 to her attorneys 
and the executrix in order to secure her 
estate. 


It is not generally known that General 
Grant refused a salary of $28,000 a year to 
take an office in the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, on the ground that he regarded the 
scheme as impracticable and was unwilling 
to induce anybody to invest in it. He be- 
lieved that the Nicaragua route was the 
feasible one. 


Wallece Bruce, of Poughkeepsie, United 
States Consul at Edinburgh, has been elect- 
ed to succeed the late John Greenleaf 
Whittier, as life corresponding member of 
the Scottish Society of Literature and Art, 
Glasgow. 


Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Lick 
Observatory, who is about to go abroad for 
six mouths tostudy foreign astronomical 
observatiories, will deliver lectures in Nash- 
ville, his old home, and in Chicago on his 
way East, before sailing. 


Hindu Snake Charmers’ Secret. 


“IT can tell you something interesting 
about snakes in India,” said Capt. W. Tot- 
tenbam, of the British Indian army. ‘I 
have made a special study of snakes in 
that country. Asa result I got at the bot- 
tom of the great snake charmer frauds and 
also, I think, made an important discovery in 
connection with the cure of venomous 
snake bites. At least I never failed in my 
experiments. 

‘*When I was stationed at Kurmaul, in 
| the northwest provinces of India, I occu- 

pied the usual officers’ bungalow, with a 
jlarge garden around the building. One 
| day my servants complained of the snakes 
|in the garden and asked if they might send 
|fora snake charmer. Ofcourse I agreed. 
|The usual professional charmer appeared 


in Washington to the White House in Gen- — I consented to the usual terms—fifty 


cents a head for each snake caught. Then 
| he set to work and I followed and watched 
him closely. : 

‘‘He went to the stable first and com- 
| menced blowing a horn. Presently a snake 
‘came crawling out of a hole and made 
toward him. He suddenly grabbed it by 
the neck and put it into a basket. This 
was repeated three times. Once he got a 
bite on the knuckle. They were all cobras, 
from three to four feet long, and I watched 
for results. He pulled a pebble from his 
pocket, mumbled some incantations over 
it and then bound it over his wound which 
he showed me. I only chuckled. Two 
things had struck me forcibly. One was 
that cobras do not climb of their own ac- 
cord. They are ground snakes. Again it 
struck me that he seemed to know where 
to go for his snake each time. I ordered 
him to catch some more, but he declared 
that wasall. I insisted on his trying and 
he marched around blowing his horn, but 
no more snakes came. 

“Then I thought 1t time to turn the tables. 
I paid him over the three rupees and seized 
the basket with three snakes. He looked 
alarmed. I sent for my sword and a block 
of wood. He asked me what I was going 
to do. I told him that the snakes were 
mine by right of purchase, and I was going 
tocut off their heads. He fell on his knees 
and writhed at my feet as only a Hinducan, 
imploring me to have mercy upon him. [I 
consented to give him back his snakes if 
he would make a clean and open confession 
to me. Hedid so. He said it was their 
custom in the trade to go out at the proper 
season and hunt a mother cobra with her 
brood. They kill the mother and captnre 
the 15 to 20 little five-inch snakes which 
constitute the brood. They are too young 
to be harmful. Then they pull out the two 
eye teeth, which are the fangs that kill. 
Then they set to work to train the snakes. 
They feed them on a basin of milk and 
blow the horn when feeding time arrives. 





get to understand the signal and come 
| from all parts of the room to feed at the 
basin. By this time they are grown up to 
a decent size and all ready for business. 
‘“‘The charmer goes round the night be- 
fore and plants his snakes in different 
|places. Next day he approaches the pre- 
mises casually and offers to rid the place 
of snakes at 50 cents a head. Invariably 
his offer is accepted, as you can understand. 
Then he goes and blows his horn. The 
| Snakes, which are all starving with hunger, 
/promptly come to the well-known call for 
|food, and then he catches and pouches 
|them. No one wants snakes, particularly, 
;and his hamble supplication to take away 





1778, about a century after the Spaniards ably assented to by the good-natured 


Anglo-Indian. In the course of a week he 
makes a deal of money.” 





You cannot deny facts, and it is a fact 
that Salvation Oil is the greatest pain-cure. 


food combination known as the sandwich. | 25¢ 


After the three or four months the snakes | 
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SWeat shop a 
Sk) THAT THs 
aaVv SF Cit 
Arment 
It is astonishing bh ts ‘tus 
imposed, upon by unscrupylon« pasties ' 
matter ofclothing. Wh« gentles ~y hk 
a suit, he expects not « Rp 
but one that is made in ¢ ghest bm - ‘ 
but too often he finds to } hayrin | ne 4 % 
There are men who cla lo cn a 
whe never employ sk kmen $2 ™ 
cutter), and ‘who have work done 1 _ 
worst class of sweaters in Posto) Bei 
The Boston Journey Tailors have 
been aware of this’ im; Att 
been; made to expose t! lule an 
methods, but all the efforts f nal 


have been In vain unti! t pt 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ Thy 
LABEL, 


which is now sewn’ en ‘al! war 


Dents made » 
skilled artisans. 
& Customers will know that they are retcag 4 
fair equivalent for val: elved, that the 


garments have been made where sanitary » 
rangements are proper and that the workme 
artists in thelr profession. 


e 


It is every man’s duty to ! elf to see that be 
gets what! he pays for, an! consequently j& 
purchaser of a custom-made suit of clothes shoud 
ask his tailor, if he das got! the Jourmnem, 


Tailors’ label. 


If the tailor replies in the negative, no mane 
| what his excuses may be, the customer ay» 
' certain that something is wrong. It com & 
customer no more to deal with a reliable wy 
first-class house who can reply in the affirm: 
to his inquiry about the label, and there, 
man should select the best ani most reliable tm 


| The Journeymen Tailors have already gre 

' their label to one of the most reliable apd ener 
prising custom tallors in the city of Boots, Iu 
to Mr. Dominick Toy of } 0. 71 Beacoo street thst 
our label has been given, and we take pieasere in 
announcing to the public that no custom tallor\s 
the city of Boston is more worthy of patrovagt 

| Mr. Toy is not only a first-class tailor, Det tis 

| goods are always as represented, and he \s never 
satisfied unless he has given his customers {i 
equivalent for his money. 

| if you want exactly what you call for tp casos 

‘clothing, always insist that the garment wie 
finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ lade. 


Sermons forte Win 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract fors,s 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev Epwats 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons wii ® 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given addres “ 
receipt of one dollar. Sing'c yples five cent 
each. Now ready: 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

TV GLORIFY GOD. 

WHITTIER, CURTIS AN? ! 

“TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 

PERSONAL RELIGION. 

MODERN IDOLATRY. 

TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 

TRUTH. 

HOW Io USE THE BIB! 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

CKEEDS AND LIFE. 

Subscriptions may be sev! 

J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Piace, Bostes: 
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Mushrooms and their Kindred. C A Ss 
the ¥ shrooms, the safest way 
Surges oe, since a mistake In ap- 
js to let = snate might be fatal, says For 
ye nase! here are tests, however, | 


Harper pe . whose stems on being 
eS rom yellow to blue, or 
pressed = a. ms or gills, are to be 
ened as poisonous. If they can be 3 


ned are pink underneath, 
sata be safe for cooking and 


7 Fe och found plentifally on 
_ ays a » the coast. a 
o v of tl sious species produce in- 

ven A convicts of Siberia use 
oan the fly-agaric. Itis rolled 
a Ae . a8 wallowed whole, when its 
fects are similar te those produced by 


fa light dose it taken, the person 
nhalation of laughing gas. ; 


will talk tedly, or sing, and dance. 
ir straw is placed In his path, he will 


, everal feet high in stepping over it, 

hoe afford no end of amusement to his 

ain 6 ers-on. If too strong a 

. . pe taken, convulsions and death P : 
Seinen 


puff-ball deprives one who | 


fall power of motion, while, In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 


ost sness remains, thus producing the daytime, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
goort of terrioie trance resembling death. COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, meas- 
Species sold Paris markets are grown in ' ured through separate meters, as above stated. 


s. To the third class belong 


et j = : — bunt, rust, Gas for Cooking. 


< wttacks corn. Every one has 

: | field some heads swollen, For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 

on Chis is the fungus parasite TAURANTS and HOTELS, gas at $1.00 per 
’ It converts grains of corn Thousand is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
: ‘ul, greasy dust. One ear of corn nd by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 
A disease { is capable of disseminating and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, 
2 ads of spores dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
Wheat is infested by Tilletia caries. for the moderate outlay required to make the 

haan s subject to Puceinia graminis, an change from Coal to Gas. 

rapge-co ored powder on the leaves in GAB COOKING STOVES for family use are 
ts of rust furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be oper- 
re ‘t altacks rye, and may cause the ated to their fullest capacity at a cost of from 


= ete failureofacrop. Itisthe fungus One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels 
urea. The grain swells, and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ex 
rves. turns first violet color, then black. clustvely for gas at the same cost, in proportion 
iftheaffected rye is retained and ground to the work to be done. 
with the good grains, and bread made from " 
polluted flour is eaten, the effects upon G fi H - g 
nan system are very distressing. as or ea in e 
The potato rot is a fungus of the fourth 7 ’ : 
rder Per ra infestans. Nearly ail In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
regetables—tomatoes, . spinach, carrots, | °° furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 
beets—may be attacked by the such heat in the coldest weather, and as a sub- 
or a nearly allied fungus. Zoospores Stitute for steam and furnace heat in the mild 
tthe stomata of leaves, pass into the weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and 
sand there work destruction. Under , convenient. They are furnished as GAS LOGS, 
iis order of the weblike fungi, so named OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER 
ease the spores appear as if covered RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
with a whitish web, comealso the moulds from the plainest to the most ornamental and 





sod mildews ! artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
Moulds are blue, green or yellow. Blue and cost from One Cent to Three Cents per 
mould attacks oranges. When they are , Hour for gas used. 

ready to decay, a dark spot forms on the! GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 


itside, greasy and velvety to the touch. | offers even greater advantages for many bust- 
Under the microscope the rind of an/ness uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 
range thus affected presents a view of | MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS, and CAN- 
sumbers of stalked spores, or spores linked |NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
together in chainlike rows. Orange groves FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 
sometimes suffer from the black mildew, | many others. 
Which attacks leaves and stops up the | 
toms The mulberry-tr ial fi P 
m the same aeees” ee Gas or ower. 
rrape, both fruit and vine, is | 
covered with one of the weblike moulds, | 
which has caused in some years the failure 
the entire crop in the south of France 
and Italy, causing great distress among , 
be Vintage growers. M. Pasteur first dis- | 





GAS ENGINES, from One to Fifty horse 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 


cor } f 1G fforded not only the Safest | 
Deh hee angus, and by his suggestion ove Ta cocvenietn but the cane power 
packings ; 
much has been done to restore the vine- *"° "0° ’ 

yards to a healthy condition. ——oe 





| 
| FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- 
| tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 
| COOKING and POWER will be given at 
lthe GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. 
fe resicnation of Mr. Whelpley, assist- 22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in gas 
sing asurer of the United States, removes | stoves and gas engines. 
fom the service a man still young and | 
itone who has seen the treas- | 


: | anne 

*rer's office grow froma force of 9 or 10 

den to 300 and has seen the money hand- HE BOSTON GAS GH (0 
ed increase from a paltry $10,000,000 to | ‘y 


ds of millions. Bv F. P. ADDICKS, 


He Handled Untold Millions. 
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World's Fair Souvenir Goins 
CIVEN AWAY 


—TO— 


Subscribers to The Boston Commonwealth. 


The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, coined by the United States Government 





as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Treasurer of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 

Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 
people all over the country. 

THe Boston COMMONWEALTH has secured enough of these coins, paying 
therefor one dollar each, to be able to make the following offer: 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS: To each new subscriber, paying $2.50 
in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 
and one Souvenir Coin, 


RENEWALS: To each subscriber, now on our list, renewing 
his subscription for one year, we will send one Souvenir Coin, 
(This offer will remain open to May 1, 1893.) 

OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 
us the name of a new subscriber with #2.50. 

These coins are valuable as Souvenirs, and are appropriate Gifts to Friends. 
They cannot be bought for less than one dollar each, and in a few years they will 
be worth their weight in gold; for there are not enough of them to supply the 
demand. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET A 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


GOLD AND SILVER PL 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives, 
Forks and Spoons, etc., promptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 
Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


(95 MILK ST., Boston, Oct. 27, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68. 


Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S TRUST 
RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can 
now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“A” BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon applica- 


tion at Agencies of Atchison Company: 
UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
80 Broadway, New York, 


3 E. FLETCHER & CO., UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 


At 05 Milk Street, Boston, 
No. 158 Boylston Street, BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


London, England. 


DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 














HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 
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For accommodation of holders who have been 
unable, through uncontrollable circumstances, to 


| ' 
convert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit 
| of same has beep extended until further notice 
| and such holders can now receive new SECOND 
*| MORTGAGE CLASS “A” BONDS DIRECT IN 
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IN FEBRUARY DAYS. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


Fair Nature, like the mother of a wayward child 
Who needs must chide the offspring of her heart, 

Disguiseth for a season all the sweet and mild 
Maternal softness for an austere part. 


And ’neath her frown the errant earth in winter seems 
Prostrate to lie, and petulant of mood; 
Restrained in icy fetters all the babbling streams, 
Like naughty babes who're learning to be good. 


Then, in this second month, most motherlike again, 
The frown assumed gives now and then a place 
To soft indulgent glances, lessening the pain, 
And hints of spring and pardon light her face. 
Harper's Weekly. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 





The dramatic week has brought to Boston two novel- 
ties, both of which have scored noteworthy successes. 

The first of these, Mr. James Herne’s ‘Shore-Acres,’ 
had production at the Boston Museum on Monday even- | 
ing. It proved a delightful picture of the life with 
which so many New Englanders, through the sympathet- 
ic instinct of heredity or through personal experience, 
are closely familiar: the rugged life of the coast farms; 
the days of toil on the thankless soil; the gray dusks, 
when women's eyes are strained achingly for a glimpse 
of the homing sail; the life of patience, and strenuous 
endeavor, and unbending resolution, and friendships 
steadfast as the rocks, and denials as cruel as the sea. 
The picture is truthful, vividand moving; the play as a 
play is profoundly and memorably interesting. Its 
story is entirely human and probable; its many charac- 
ter-types are keenly and well differentiated; the dialogue 
abounds in quaint and gentle humor; the impression of 
the play, as a whole, is sweet and deep. Its story is of 
two brothers; the eldera great-hearted, simple-natured, 
generous soul; the younger a hard and restless nature, 
flercely impatient of opposition, easily dazzled by any 


'ments of manly sincerity and whimsical pathos are admir- 


| still holds public favor. 


\ialties, new power to amuse. 


| wants. 





prospect of money more cheaply made than at the weary 
price of familiar hard work. He is thus dazzled at the 
counsels of a land-speculator to cut up the old home- 
farm into lots for summer cottages. He is thus enraged 
and driven todogged obstinacy by the opposition of the 
elder brother to the scheme which would desecrate their 
mother’s grave and sacrifice the dearest 
heart; and by the determination of his daughter—a girl 
with resolution cast In her father’s iron mould—not to 
marry the land speculator who is her father’s choice for 
her, but to give herself to her childhood’s sweetheart, 
now the young village doctor, a breezy, ambitious, pro- 
gressive young fellow, on the eve of seeking wider flelds 
of activity in the west. 

From these elements is evolved a strong, consistent, 
interesting play; rich in homely realistic detail, asin the 
farm-house feast at the silver wedding, and the quarrels 
over the amount of hot water neededin the gravy; rich, 
too, in hints of deep, elemental passions and emotions, as 


where the elder brother, terrible in the stern anger roused | 


by the younger brother’s murderous resolve not to kindle 
lighthouse beacon until his escaping daughter’s boat, 
storm-driven, has foundered on the unseen reef, smites 
his brother back, and kindles the saving flame. 


prolixity of detail; an occasional stooping too far to earn 
a laugh; an occasional too naif sacrifice of ‘likelihood to 
stage expediency, as in the talk in the lighthouse, pro- 


| 


| start a-Marching after long halt. 
wish of her 


|} attractions next week. 


| 


| 


clever entertainer should read the sketch in the last num- 


shot’ pictures of Mr. Grossmith at the plano. 
The faults of the play are few, but obvious; tco great | 


, the 


longed past bearing in the hour when the action it delays 


means life or death. But its virtues far outnumber and 
outweigh its faults; its success should be instant and 
great, as its charm is penetrating and enduring. 

It is beautifully acted, from rise to fall of curtain. 
No greater praise can be given to Mr. Herne’s exquisite 
work in Nathaniel Berry, the elder brother, than that 
more than once the spectator, smiling at him through 
dim eyes, murmured below the breath, ‘*William War- 
ren!” Miss Hampton’s Helen is a creation which for in- 
dividuaiity and for beautifully just reproduction of type 
is worthy to mate with her Agatha. The iron of her 
father’s nature, ringing cold under the homely {sweetness 
that is the mother-gift by birth and training, was indi- 
cated with a truth and power that speak worlds for the 
young actress’ intuition and expression. Miss Addison's 
Ann Barry was the heart of motherhood pulsing forth in 
word and act and smile anddeed. Mr. Edeson’s Dr. War- 
ren was most honest, freshing and fetching, the touch of 
rustic simplicity skilfully caught and kept. Mr. Wilson’s 
Gates, the queer, pathetic old farm-laborer, with histmore 
pathetic little, mother-bereft girl] following him ever, 
shadow-silent, along his toilsome way, did his best work 
of the present season. The play is beautifully mounted 
and moves with absolute and refreshing life likeness. The 
bits of pungently and delicionsly quaint work done by 
Misses Wood and Ryan and Messrs.Schiller and Burrows, 
as a quartet of droll country folk, are bits worthy of the 
artists they are and the opportunities they have not. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. Nat Goodwin, long 


and eminently a Boston favorite, opened on Monday a 
fortnight’s engagement in Mr. Carleton’s new comedy, 
‘A Gilded Fool.’ The play is shrewdly written, fitted 
sympathetically to Mr. Goodwin's odd personality, and 
constantly if superficially amusing. Its opening scene, 
with the hero completing his toilet at his dressing-table, 
while his valet reads him his letters, is obviously remtn- 
iscert of ‘Beau Brummel;’ its motif—-that of a young 
scapegrace who is not such a fool as he looks—is a famil- 
lar one in stage tradition; but nothing in all this mili- 
tates in the least against the play’s success, which was 
immediate and undeniable. Mr. Goodwin’s Chauucey is 
avastly likable and entertaining fel:ow, with all the 
verve, facility, easy humor and intensity of modernness 
which belong to all the actor’s creations. His few mo- 


ably handled. In the work of the supporfing company, 
Mr. Holt’s strong and convincing Strange and Miss Du- 
pree’s brizht and fetching Nel/ shine forth conspicuous. 
At the Globe Theatre, the merry burlesque, ‘Ali Baba,’ 
has attracted many lovers of the harmlessly picturesque 
and gay. At the Beston Theatre, ‘The Country Circus’ 
At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
‘The Soudan,’ stirring and splendid, has renewed old 
successes. Atthe Tremont Theatre, ‘The County Fair 
keeps the love of the town. Atthe Park Theatre, ‘A 
Temperance Town’ adds success to success. At the 
Columbia Theatre, ‘1492’ gains, with brilliant new spec- 
E. G. 5. 





Stage Whispers Say: 


That Mr. Goodwin seems to have just the Chauncey 


That ‘Shore-Acres’ are mighty vaiuable property now- 
a-days. 

That Mr. Goodwin's ‘Shivering Moses!’ is a timely 
new expelive for weather-ridijen Bostonians. 

That Mr. Wilson’s present part opens the Gates of his 
best possibilities. 

That the critic can conscientiously ‘stay at home and 
toast his toes next Monday. 

That the Soudan posters are lovely and gory. 

That Nat's new creation will have no Short popularity, 
names notwithstanding. 

That if managers qualify this winter’s weather with a 
big, big D, the recording angel may be trusted to blot it 
with a sympathetic tear. 

‘That on the sixth of March the dramatic season will 


That the Bowdoin Square Theatre will be Dublin its 


Music, Lectures and Readings. 


Mr. Xaver Scharwenka closed his series of recitals of 
romantic planoferte music, Thursday afternoon, with a 
programme illustrative of Franz Liszt. The audience 
was enthusiastic, even to the point of cruelty, demanding 
repetitions ina programme which alone would overtax 
the powers ofa less able player. This series of recitals 
has been thoroughly enjoyable. 


Mr. George Grossmith returns to Boston next week. 
Those who wish to learn more about this marvellous 


ber of the Idler, which has some very clever ‘snap 


The Kneisel Quartet gives the seventh concert of 
chamber muSic at Chickering Hall, Monday evening. 
Mrs. Arthur Nikisch will sing and Mr. Perabo will take 
piano part in Schubert’s rondo for violin and 
pianoforte. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Chauncy Hall School, 
which took place last week in the schoolhouse on Boyls- 
tun street, was the 65th in the serles. The ‘old boys’ of 
Chauncy Hall are now grandfathers, and all generations 
are represented at the annual exhibition of this historic 
school. It was a brilliant affair, as usual. 


The Boston College of Oratory has arranged the fol- 
lowing course of lectures, which will be given in Steinert 
Hall Thursday afternoons at 2 o’clock: Mar. 2, J. Warren 
Achorn, M. D., ‘Environment and Women;’ Mar. 9 
Pres. Capen of Tufts College, ‘Education, a Problem and 
a Power;’ Mar. 16, Rev. A. E. Winship, ‘Philosophy and 
Philosophers ;’ Mar. 23, Mrs. Mary Gregory of Winches- 
ter, ‘King Henry Etghtb;’ Mar. 30, Prof. Wm. J. Rolfe, 
‘Hamlet;’ Apr. 6, Prof. J. J. Hayes, ‘Twelfth Night;’ 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIE TI ps 
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The special meeting of the A; 
Club, Monday evening, February : 
in Rogers Building, Institate of T. 
to be of much iuterest. On this o 
Hayes, of the United States Geolog 
an illustrated lecture, ‘Through 
Schwatka,’ giving an account of ex 
Basin in 1891 and the first crossing 
gelrange. The 136th corporate 
week from next Wednesday, Mari 
W. Freeborn will read a description.) 
of Paris,of ‘The Land of the Causses 
biau, Dargilan, Padirac, etc. Mr. p 
will describe his ascent of the Weis 
lantern views. ‘The first number o 
lachia is announced to appear about Ma 
one number is promised for the antum 
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A remarkably interesting convent 
during the past week, is that of 
ents—the Department of Superintend 
al Educational Association. The ses- 
days, and a great amount of wor} 
were elected as follows: Preside: 
Minnesota; Vice President, Warr: 
Orleans; Secretary, F. Trend 
Committee on Plan of Organizatior 
Supervision of City Schools Ww 
Brooklyn, Chairman; Wm. T. Harris 
missioner of Education; S. M. Ballie! i 
N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill.; W.B. Pow \ 
ton, D. C.; H. S. Tarbell, Provid I 
Jones, Indianapolis; J. M. Greenwood 
A. B. Poland of New Jersey; Edward B 
phia; also Albert S. Draper of Cley: 
Seaver, Boston, Albert G. Lane of Chica 
B. Gilbert of St. Paul. 

At the meeting of the Society of 
evening, Col. E. H. Hewins presided, 
esting paper on the fire-proof constru 
was read by Mr. Mr. N. Poulson of the 
ural Bronze and Iron Works. 7 


was 
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Arts, 7 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





The third part of Mrs. 
Kaskaskia,’ opens the March 
Monthly. The story is not only of lis 
but its vivacity and vivid way of drawing « 
describing events make this story rank as st W 
the author has done. Fiction not ot 
sented in this number of the magazine, unless 
Elizabeth Bellamy’s clever sketch of negro | 
‘Mom Cely’s Wonderful Luck.’ Edward E 
first paper on ‘My College Days’ gives an 
count of Harvard College in the Days 
Quincy, abounding in reminiscences, of 
dents and professors. Another paper of 
terest is acharming essay by Mr. H. ( 
Growing Old;’ while Dr. Wiliam Henry 
some ‘Random Reminiscences of Emerso! 
new light on the personality 
Concord. For biographical papers we has Apta 
T. Mahan’s sketch of ‘Admirai the Ear! 
and John Foster Kirk’s ‘An English Fam 
teenth Century,’—the family in question 
neys, and the papers being based on th 
family during the English civil war. An 
signed paper, also based on a volume of |! 
titled ‘A Great Lady of the French 
Madame de Gontaut. A paper by Hay 
‘Lhe Ancestry of Genius; ‘Persian Poet y oir 
ward Strachey; and the extremely Pp 
pathetic sketch of the life of a Japanes 
written by Lafcadio Hearn, complete t 
conteats of the number. A paper on ‘\V 
Repplier, however, will not be overlo 
have enjoyed this clever woman's essays 
of the Atlantic. Mar 


Catherwo 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have add 
of English Classics, ‘Select Speeches 0! 
edited, with notes, by Prof. A. J. 
intended as a companion volume to 
Orations,’ which was prepared by th 
published a year ago. The 


ei - Wane 


preseot 





Apr. 13, J. Warren Achorn, M. D., ‘Stories in Dialect.’ 
The Columbian ball, on Washington’s Birthday,was the 
most brilliant occasion that Mechanics’ Building has seen. 
It was also one of the best managed. A promenade con- 
cert was given under the same management last evening. 


The lectures which Rev. J. J. Lewis is giving on 
Monday evenings in the Vid South Historical Course are 
among the most attractive and valuable of the season. 
Next Monday the subject is ‘The Pilgrims in Holland.’ 
Mr. Lewis's illustrations are remarkably fine. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Saturday afternoon French confer- 


ences, at Association Hall, are,{if possible, more enjoy- 
able this season than ever, 


| Webster inthe various anu distinc! 

| genius manifested itself so powerfully 4 
|is here seen beforea jury, before the 5 
| the United States, in the Senate, in a 
vass, and as an eulogist. 


r 


The complete novel, ‘Waring’s ler! 
Magazine for March, is by Captain ‘ 
laureate of our little army. No liviss 
sure of an eager audience, or more Cert 
light his readers. No one Koows More 
matters of which he writes, and no one © 
them with such graceful and natural art. 
ways have a plot; his characters are livin Be 
men; he makes the barracks, the marcs, \** 
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ve had been there; and he clothes 
as veal ‘the light that never was on Sea or 
et. whose poetry insinuates itself 

st readable prose. In this num- 
wo short stories, both illustrated 
an A. North, and ‘A Rose of the 
Che latter is the first of a series 
c to appear in each issue during the 
s will be gathered afterwards in a 
, the sales of the book to belong to 
secures the popular verdict. ‘To 
the jreaders are invited to signify 
s card addressed to the ed.tor of 
e, their opinions as to the merits of | 
last issue. Those who thus report 
: sen tales, from March to December in-| 
3 free of charge, a copy of the collect- | 
Notable Stories.’ | 
ar Science Monthly for March, (New | 
* » & Co.) Prof. C. Hanford Henderson 
strated account of ‘The Glass Industry,’ 


advance of glass-makivg in Ameri- 

<0. and the immense stride it has taken 

ers e n of natural gas as fuel. Consider- 
ipon the problem of irrigating our 

an illustrated article on ‘Artesian 

Region,’ by Robert T. Hill. A strange 

nial times is exhibited iam Colonel A. 


White Slaves and Bond Servants in 
Grant Allen's study of ‘Ghost Worship 
is concluded in this number. Other 
g wicles are ‘Notes on Palwopathology,’ by Dr. hk. W. Sha- 
: Monument at Stockholm,’ by Fred 
Central African Customs,’ by James Mac- 
etch of Robert Hare, with portrait. 


Ss. M ire, 743 Broadway, New York, has be- 
An an publisher of The Idler, a bright 


ie established a year ago in London 
rship of Jerome K. Jerome, the well known 


Three Men in a Boat,’ ‘Idle Thoughts of an 
W , and Robert Barr, who is widely known 


is well as in England, as Luke Sharp of 
Free Press. In a little less than twelve 
Idler attained an aggregate circulation in 
giand of 120,000 copies. It isa magazine 
read from tbe first page to the last and en- 
ition. The March number opens with 


a delightf written story by I. Zangwill, ‘Cheating 
ws,’ describing how one man outdid Jexyll and 
wit g the love of the same girl in both his 


ters. The Idler is In many ways unique among 
igazines, one of its special features being a 
istrations running in and along with the 


r Hoo. Robert C. Winthrop has written for the ‘His- 
toric Moments’ series, in Scribner’s Magazine, a graphic 


account of the death of John Quincy Adams who rose in | 

ssatand addressed Mr. Winthrop as Speaker at the 
. sent when he was stricken with his fatal disease 
After forty-five years Mr. Winthrop 





- aLdramatic event with the clearness of a mem- 
sterday. Since be began the preparation of 
4 : é f the few surviving eye-witnesses, Hon. 
Heory W. Hilliard, of Georgia, has died in his eighty- 

ats ar 
nN ssue Of Romance, the seventh in its not- 


cial numbers, Is specifically devoted to | 

sida short stories. Nearly half of its contents relate | 

» country, and are from the pens of | 
d ‘ Writers as Tourgueneff, Tolstoi, Pouchkine and | 
| 

| 


There are also stories of England and Amer- 

r best authors, among whom are Frap-| 
surnett, Tom P. Morgan, Caroline A. 
y and Clyde Fitch. 


t 
i 







on Phe Jat y Century has been out of print for some 
’ ie February number the publishers now | 
. rs for more than five thousand copies | 
oe ng a vy edition. A large first edition of the | 
5 mar i yutaining the Reminiscences of Napo- | 
alk ve ready on the first day of March. | 
‘is _. Vorthington’s Magazine, (Hartford, Conn., A. D.| 
ar Sogton & Co.), though exceptionally bright from | 
5 * start, gains in interest, attractiveness and value, and | 
sents — ring to the varied tastes and require- | 
is iti * (he American family at home proves its ability | 
~ pays va ints to many aa older and more experi. 
i ; sy fhe March number opens with a fine ly 
: ea... Stticle upon ‘The Chicago Women’s Club,’| 
eae y Sara A. Underwood, one of. its prominent | 
: meee ™ 's. Among its other illustrated articles 
L ip y of Phillips Brooks, by Lilian Whiting; Mrs. | 
mort nny ae hes of ‘Ole Virgiuny’; a posthumous | 
i de- Behera, aoe B. Edwards; and sketches of the | 
the y Col. Kaox. 
: a el ot an , = articles on the Hawaiian question have | 
ne sa ther = ot ‘the March number of thd North Ameri- 
er ae first by Lorrin Ay Tharstom; Ex-Prime 
Be. Ser of Ha 





Wali and Chairman of the Hawaiian 





| GcHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


, Commission, who points out the ‘ Advantages of Annex- 
ation,’ and the second by George Ticknor Curtis, who 
considers the constitutional aspect of the case. 


rhe February number of Biblia—the magazine of 
bibtical archeology and oriental research published at 
Meriden, Conn., and to be found here in Boston at Damrell 
& Upham’s—has for its frontispiece a capital portrait of 
Dr. William C. Winslow of this city, and as its leading 
article an appreciative sketch of Dr. Winslow as Honor- 


ary Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fand. 


Che last literary work of Janes Parton, completed 
just before his death, was the preparation of a biography 
of Andrew Jackson for the ‘Great Commanders Series,’ 
published by D. Appleton & Co. This is now on the 


press, and will be published immediately as the third 
volume in the series, 


Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, who has earned the name 
of being the best ‘interviewer’ in England, opens the 
March number of The Quiver (New York: Cassell Pub. 
Co.) with an illustrated interview with Dr. Moon and 
an account of his work for the blind. It is not inappro- 
priate, perhaps, that Dr. Moon’s ‘star map for the blind’ 
should be one of the best things of its kind. A more 
than usually generous installment of the serial, ‘The 
Wilful Willoughbys,’ is only separated by apage of. 
music from an installment of the ‘Sundays with the 
Young’ papers. These ‘Sundays’ are not of the old- 
fashioned, dreary sort that were supposed, to edify the 
youth of our ancestors. 


Worthington Co., 747 Broadway,’ New York, announce 
as No. 32 in their International Library, ‘The Cipher De- 
spatch,’from the German of Robert Byr, translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop, with Photogravures. It is an interest- 
ing story of life in a}German capital. The plot hinges 
upon a stolen secret despatch, and many complications 
arise before the actual thief is most unexpectedly dis- 
covered to the reader. 


In the List of New Books for this week, is noted 
a work by Rouxel on Spiritualism, in which the 
author claims to demonstate, by scientific proof, the im- 
mortality of the soul. This is a claim of which we have 
been hearing more and more, of late, and which will be 
made, I suppose, with greater frequency and insistence in 
the near future. Notonly in radical France are investi- 
yations going on and conclusions being jumped at, but 
*n America and in Englandas well. Mr. Unwin publishes, 
this week, the result of certain investigations by a 
Church of England Clergyman. In the announcement, 
it states that specimens of spirit-writing will be printed; 
so we can expect the author to support his Spiritualism, 
which, after all, need not be thought inconsistent with 
his profession. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
Class and Private Lessons; — and ev satis sessions. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS, 
| For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


W EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


WEST NEWTON: MASS. 
Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will bogin 





| Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
| Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
| special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
| or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit as a che:nist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| \APESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
| $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


catalogue to 
Send for catalogue’ pov. W. B. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 


BOSTON. MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school bezins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open dally and operations on the 
| mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
| nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 

of materials. For information address ° 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
164 Newbury 3t., Boston. 


os 


RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation ard thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 
a love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
ce. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 
Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the Instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston, New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS, 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


adapta- 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad. 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. 
clence Diplomas awarded for graduation from 
Send for an illustrated circular, 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


Domest ¢ 
rey ‘lar course. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

POUGHHKERPSLB, N. VY. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commerctal Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge tor situations furnished 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


) AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Pailade!phia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professore and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS, 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 20th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


TH WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratorics, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly ttt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind superxylsion. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENY?’: Rey. Oren 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Mouern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Khetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The] course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 
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FEBRUARY: A RONDEL OF REJOIC- 
ING. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Here you come, with your lengthening days! 
Here is the mingled boon you bring— 
Tears for winter and smiles for spring, 
And one stray robin wo sing your praise. 


Lovers wait in your pleasant ways, 
For Love’s own saint is the short month's king; 
Here you come, with your lengthening days, 
Here is the mingled boon you bring— 


Joy and sorrow, and blame and praise, 
Prayers to falter and songs to sing, 
Hopes that fly on a broken wing, 
And breath of flowers in the woodland ways— 
Here you come, with your lengthening days! 


—Harper’s Young Peopie. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Charles Augustus Tuttle,Ph. D.,instructor 
in political economy and International law 
at Amherst College, has received a call to 
the chair of history and sociology at Wa- 
bash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. It is 
thought he will accept. Dr. Tuttle gradu- 
ated from Amherst in 1883. The President 
of Wabash College is Rev. Dr. G. 8. Bur- 
roughs, lately pastor of the Amherst Col- 
lege Church. 


J.J. Quelch, the World’s Fair Commis- 
sioner from British Guiana,is accompanied 
by an Arrawac coast Indian, whose face is 
not red but brown. But he has Indlanic 
hair—straight and coal black. Mr. Quelch 
brought this black Indian to help him ar- 
range some huts in the space allotted to 
Guiana. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker was re-electea 
President of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. The other 
officers are: Vice Presidents, George C. 
Shattuck, M. D., Hamilton A. Hill, A. M., 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Richmond M. 
Smith, A. M., Hon. Horace G. Waldin; 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould; Treasurer, John S. Clark; Secre- 
tary and Librarian, Davis R. Dewy, Ph. D. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, well known 
amoung the writers of Boston, is to enter 
the ranks of novelists. She has written a 
book dealing with the labor question, en- 
titled ‘Salome Shepard, Reformer.’ 


Rev. Dr. Tucker, who delivered the 
opening lecture in the Sunday evening 
course at the Old South Church, Boylston 
Street, last Sunday evening, is the recently 
elected President of Dartmouth College. 


The bronze statue of Gen. G. B. McClel- 
lan, which has been ordered by the Me- 
Clellan Memorial Association of Philadel- 
phia, is nearing completion. It will be 
erected on the public building plaza on 
September 17, the thirty-first anniversary 
of the battle of Antietam. 


Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, United States 
Minister, bas contributed 1000 franc to the 
New York Herald's fund for the relief of 
the sufferers by the Zante earthquake. 
Minister Potter at Rome has sent $500 to 
the Herald for the same purpose. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis, says a New York 
paper, is a haughty, pensive, lovely woman, 
who seems to be always sad. Her eyes 
have a quivering droop which is actually 
tearful, and their expression is intensely 
melancholy. Her mouth is firm, strong 
and forceful. Her complexion is that of a 
dead white jasmine color, which attracts 
with a negative magnetism. She holds the 
thread of a conversation with the tact of a 
diplomat. 


Hon. George A. Marden of Lowell will 
be orator on Memorial Day at Nashua, N.H. 


Miss Julia Marlowe has been selected by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewell to deliver the 
address on ‘Woman’s Influence on the 
Stage’ during the National Woman's Con- 
gress at the World’s Fair at Chicago on 
May 16. At this congress addresses on 
woman’s influence in every profession in 
which she has entered will be given by 
representative women in these professions, 
selected from all over the world. 


Mrs. Moses Hopkins, of San Francisco, 
has decided to bestow $50,000 and nineteen 
acres of land to the academy in that city 
which bears the Hopkins name. There is 
a theological seminary connected with the 
institution. 


Prof. Poole, for forty years connected 
with the British Museum, latterly being in 
charge of ancient coins, is about to leave 
that institution to become a lecturer in 
University College, Cambridge. 


At the request of Mrs. Cleveland, Mr. 
Jefferson has consented to appear on the 
lecture-platform in New York in behalf of 
the New York Kindergarten Association. 
This is the second time that Mr. Jefferson 
has appeared on the platform, the first 
being an address on a similar theme at 
Yale College. Those who were present en- 
joyed an entertainment that is said to have 
been alogether unique. 
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It is thought probable that Mr. Gladstone 
will give a foreign appointment to Lord 
Elgin, grandson of the man who secured 
for England the Greek marbles which have 
since borne his name. 


Proper names are a terrible stumbling- 
block to some people, writes the Lounger 
it The Critic. Marie Bashkirtseff’s was a 
shibboleth to thousands of her admirers. 
It was very seldum any one pronounced the 
name correctly, yet nothing could ‘have 
been easier. I happened to be in a book- 
store one day when a woman bustled in and 
said to the learned-looking salesman :—‘‘I 
want the journal of that young Russian girl 
that everybody is reading.” The salesman 
replied :—‘I know what you mean, madam; 
here is the book,” and he placed it in her 
outstretched hand. She looked curiously 
at the title, and then, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, said:—‘‘I wish you would be 
good enough to ‘ell me how that name is 
pronounced; say it slowly, for I want to 
remember it.” Flattered by her confidence 
in his linguistic attainments, he replied :— 
“It is a Russian name, madam, and is pro- 
nounced Mary Brickerstaff.” The woman 
looked just a little surprised. ‘Thank 
you,” she said, ‘‘that is not the way I have 
heard it pronounced, but I am very glad to 
get it right at last.” 


Mrs. John Elliot (Maud Howe) will give 
four informal talks on Thursday afternoons 
in Lent at private houses in New York. 


Mr. John Huntington of Cleveland has 
bequeathed $700,000 to be used in building 
an art and polytechnic school in that city, 
and a further sum of $800,000 as an en- 
dowment fund for it. 


At the court ball in Berlin last week the 
Empress wore in her hair the famous jew- 
eled hat buckleof Napoleon I., which fell 
into the hands of the Prussian cavalry 
after Waterloo. The stones in it, though 
not very large, are magnificent, and it was 
originally made fer the coronation ceremo- 
ny in Notre Dame in 1804. Possibly it has 
not been used since. Nove of the Empress’s 
predecessors have ever turned the orna- 
ment to practical account, 


J. H. Boss of Baltimore, now 76 years of 
age, carried the mail from the Post Office 
in Washington to the White House in Gen- 
eral Jackson’s day. He says that ‘Old 
Hickory’ was very gracious to him and 
would sometimes bid him to come in and 
warm his feet by the office fire. 


Lady Aberdeen is making a tour of the 
South of Ireland tov arrange for exhibits 
of Irish industry at the Chicago fair. The 
municipal authorities at Clonmel met her 
in state when she entered the city and 
escorted her through the streets. 


General Charles W. Darling, of Utica, 
has been made an Honorary Fellow of the 
Society of Science, Letters and Art, in 
London. 


Mr. Hoke Smith is said to be largely in- 
debted for his Cabinet position to a letter 
which Mr. Justice Lamar wrote to Mr. 
Cleveland shortly before the eminent Mis- 
sissippian died. Therein the Supreme 
Court Justice said that he had but one re- 
quest to make, and that was that the Pres- 
ident appoint Hoke Smith to a place in his 
Cabinet. Of course this was bound to 
have weight, and certainly was calculated 
to remove any doubts the President-elect 
might have astothe fitness of Mr. Smith 
for that place. 


The Champaign (Ill.) Ga:ette can show 
onits tiles an article printed May 4, 1859, 
wherein Abraham Lincoln was suggested 
as acandidate for the presidency. As no 
other paper out there can show anything 
of the sort printed on an earlier date, the 
Gazette claims the ‘great honer’ of having 
been the first newspaper to advocate Mr. 
Lincoln’s candidacy. 


Mr. Marshall Cushing, private secretary 
of Postmaster General Wanamaker, and 
well known to many Bostonians as a form- 
er resident and writer in this city, has 


Office Department of the United States, 
and his ‘Story of Our Post Office’ is ex- 
pected to come before the public in the 
course of a few days. 


Mr. Edward P. Bond, the Secretary of 
the Boston Safe Deposit Trust Company, 
whose death was announced a few weeks 
ago, was by education a clergyman. He 
was a graduate of the Harvard Divinity 
School, class of 1849, and was ordained as 
a Unitarian mipister in Boston. For a 
time he resided in San Francisco as a home 
missionary, but when his health failed 


was an old Boston boy and a brother of 
the late George William Bond, long noted 
as one of the leaders in Boston’s wool 
industry. He was 68 years of age. 


The name, Sandwich islands, is English. 
When Capt. Cook discovered the group in 
1778, about a century after the Spaniards 





had first landed there, he christened them 
in honor of Lord Sandwich of the English 
| admiralty, who had taken much interest in 
| Cook’s voyage into the Pacific. It is said 
that his lordship was the originator of the 

food combination known as the sandwich. 


completed his elaborate work on the Post | 


he removed to the Hawaiian Islands. He | 


A daughter of General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, Miss May McClellan, is reported as 
engaged to marry Mr. Paul Desprez, of 
the French Legation in Washingten. 


Florence Blythe, now Mrs. Fritz W. 
Hinckley, of San Francisco, whose inherit- 
ance amounted to about $4,000,000, is said 
to have paid $834,342.44 to her attorneys 
and the executrix in order to secure her 
estate. 


It is not generally known that General 
Grant refused a salary of $28,000 a year to 
take an office in the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, on the ground that he regarded the 
scheme as impracticable and was unwilling 
to induce anybody to invest init. He be- 
lieved that the Nicaragua route was the 
feasible one. 


Wallace Bruce, of Poughkeepsie, United 
States Consul at Edinburgh, has been elect- 
ed to succeed the late John Greenleaf 
Whittier, as life corresponding member of 
the Scottish Society of Literature and Art, 
Glasgow. 


Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Lick 
Observatory, who is about to go abroad for 
six mouths tostudy foreign astronomical 
observatiories, will deliver lectures in Nash- 
ville, his old home, and in Chicago on his 
way East, before sailing. 


Hindu Snake Charmers’ Secret. 


“IT can tell you something interesting 
about snakes in India,” said Capt. W. Tot- 
tenbam, of the British Indian army. “I 
have made a special study of snakes in 
that country. Asa result [ got at the bot- 
tom of the great snake charmer frauds and 
also, I think, made an important discovery in 
connection with the cure of venomous 
snake bites. At least I never failed in my 
| experiments. 

‘**‘When I was stationed at Kurmaul, in 
the northwest provinces of India, I occu- 
pied the usual officers’ bungalow, with a 
jlarge garden around the building. One 
| day my servants complained of the snakes 

in the garden and asked if they might send 
|fora snake charmer. Ofcourse I agreed. 
The usual professional charmer appeared 
/and I consented to the usual terms—fifty 
| cents a head for each snake caught. Then 
| he set to work and I[ followed and watched 
| him closely. ' 


‘‘He went to the stable first and com-| 


menced blowing a horn. Presently a snake 
|came crawling out of a hole and made 
|toward him. He suddenly grabbed it by 
the neck and put it into a basket. This 
was repeated three times. Once he got a 


from three to four feet long, and I watched 
for results. He pulled a pebble from his 
pocket, mumbled some incantations over 
it and then bound it over his wound which 
he showed me. I only chuckled. Two 
things had struck me forcibly. One was 
that cobras do not climb of their own ac- 
cord. They are ground snakes. Again it 
struck me that he seemed to know where 
to go for his snake each time. I ordered 
him to catch some more, but he declared 
that wasall. Linsisted on his trying and 
he marched around blowing his horn, but 
no more snakes came. 


I paid him over the three rupees and seized 
| the basket with three snakes. He looked 


alarmed. I sent for my sword and a block 
of wood. He asked me what I was going 
to do. I told him that the snakes were 


mine by right of purchase, and I was going 
tocut off their heads. He fell on his knees 
and writhed at my feet as only a Hinducan, 
imploring me to have mercy upon him. I 
consented to give him back his snakes if 
he would make a clean and open confession 
to me. Hedid so. He said it was their 
custom in the trade to go out at the proper 
season and hunt a mother cobra with her 
brood. They kill the mother and captnre 
the 15 to 20 little five-inch snakes which 
constitute the brood. They are too young 
to be harmful. Then they pull out the two 
eye teeth, which are the fangs that kill. 
Then they set to work to train the snakes. 
They feed them on a basin of milk and 
blow the horn when feeding time arrives. 
After the three or four months the snakes 
get to understand the signal and come 
from all parts of the room to feed at the 
basin. By this time they are grown up to 
a decent size and all ready for business. 
‘The charmer goes round the night be- 
fore and plants his snakes in different 
| places. Next day he approaches the pre- 
| mises casually and offers to rid the place 
|of snakes at 50 cents a head. Invariably 
his offer is accepted, as you can understand. 
|Then he goes and blows his horn. The 
| Snakes, which are all starving with hunger, 
|promptly come to the well-known call for 
|food, and then he catches and pouches 
them. No one wants snakes, particularly, 
}and his humble supplication to take away 
| the snakes for taming purposes is invari- 
ably assented to by the good-natured 
Anglo-Indian. In the course of a week he 
| makes a deal of money.” 
| 
| 
| 








You cannot deny facts, and it is a fact 
| ba Salvation Oil is the greatest pain-cure. 


bite on the knuckle. They were all cobras, | 


“Then I thought 1t time to turn the tables. | 
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It is every man’s duty to self to see that w 
gets what} he pays for, an! consequently ty 
purchaser of a custom-macdle sult of clothes shows 
ask his tailor,if he bas got ‘the Jourverm 
Tailors’ label. 

If the tailor replies in the negative, no mane 
| what his excuses may be, the customer ca & 
certain that something is wrong. It com & 
customer no more to deal with a rellable oy 
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Custom tale ia 


| Mr. Toy is not only a first-class tallor, bet ts 

| goods are always as represented, and he is never 
satisfied unless he has given his customers‘ 
equivalent for his money. 

If you want exactly what you « 
clothing, always insist that 
, finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label 
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We are now printing, weekly, in tract fora 
series of sermons of the winter 05 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons ¥" 


sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address 


receipt of one dollar. Sing 
each. Now ready: 
THE CHURCH AND THE WV! )RLD. 
THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHBIST. 
LIFE HID WITH GOD. 
THE PERFECT SUNDAY * 
TV GLORIFY GOD. a 
WHITTIER, CURTIS AND ! NGFELL! 
“°TIS FIFTY YEARS SiNU! 
PERSONAL RELIGION. 
MODERN IDOLATRY. 
TO ENJOY HIM FOREVES 
TRUTH. 
HOW TO USE THE BIBL! 
LIGHL OF THE WORLD 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
CKEEDS AND LIFE. 
Subscriptions may be sen! 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton FP 
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GAS 


COOKING, 
HEATING 


and POWER 
At $1.00 por 1000 Ft 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
the daytime, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, 
ured through separate 


meas- 
meters, a8 above stated. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 
TAURANTS and HOTELS, gas at $1.00 per 
Thousand is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
and by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 
and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, 
dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
for the moderate outlay required to make the 
change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STUVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity at a cost of from 
One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels 
and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ex 
clusively for gas at the same cost, in proportion 
to the work to be done. 


Gas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
or furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 
such heat in the coldest weather, and as a sub- 
stitute for steam and furnace heat in the mild 
weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and 
convenient. They are furnished as GAS LOGS, 
OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER 
RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and 
artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
and cost from One Cent to Three Cents per 
Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many bust- 
lness uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 
| MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS, and CAN. 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 


Gas for Power. 


| GAS ENGINES, from One to Fifty horse 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 


and most convenient, but the Cheapest power. 
ST onamanenemmeemenll 

FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- 
|tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 
| COOKING and POWER will be given at 
\the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. 
| 22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in gas 
stoves and gas engines. 


Tit BOSTON GAS LIGHT 0, 


Bv F. P. ADDICKS, 


| Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest | 
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CIVEN 


World's Fair Souvenir Coins 


AWAY 


— TO — 


Subscribers t0 The Boston Commonwealt 





as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, are 


people all over the country. 


THe Boston COMMONWEALTH has 


therefor one dollar each, 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 
will 
and one Souvenir Coin. 


in advance, we 


RENEWALS: 


his subscription for one year, 


us the name of a new 


These coins are valuable as Souvenirs, 


be worth their weight in gold; 


demand. 


secured 
to be able to make the 
To each new subscriber, paying 
send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 


we 
(This offer will remain open to May 1, 


The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, coined by the United States Government 


sold by the Treasurer of the World's 


Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 


Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 


enough of these coins, paying 


following offer: 


2.50 


To each subscriber, now on our list, renewing 


will send 
1893.) 


one Souvenir Coin, 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 
subscriber with $2.50. 


and are appropriate Gifts to Friends. 


They cannot be bought for less than one dollar each, and in a few years they will 


for there are not enough of them to supply the 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET A 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 





Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


DR. JTAKRGER’S | 

















HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 





ss SaskaMeenceoaes Treasurer.| _ 
~~ ENGRAVING 


PRINTING. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


| ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 
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often took h Ss, and these family relations 
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' 49 COURT STREET, !BOSTON. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO) 
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Steam Carpet Cleaning. 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


| 


"MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPHOLSTERER 


J. B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER; 


| 141 Tremont St. rao dna 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


496 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co. 
25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


GOLD. AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your ‘attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives, 
Forks and Spoons, etc., promptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT: 


Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 


304 WASHINGTON ST. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


{95 MILK ST., Boston, Oct. 27, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68, 

Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S TRUST 
RECEIPTS for INCOME B DS deposited can 
now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“A” BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon applica- 
tion at Agencies of Atchison Company: 
UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
80 Broadway, New York, 


UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
At 95 Milk Street, Boston, 
BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED, 
London, England. 


For accommodation of holders who have been 
unable, through uncontrollable circumstances, to 
convert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit 
of same has been extended until further notice 
and such holders can now receive new SECOND 
MORTGAGE CLASS “A” BONDS DIRECT IN 
EXCHANGE for INCOME BONDS under terms 





| Rutland and Concord Sa. 





of Circular 68, without penalty. 

The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
Third dma sana ‘aoe, 30. 
Music. REGISTER Literature. 





oo ormerly 104 and 106 
du Senet 


' ¢lais city.) 


Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
a ge z, 3oulevard 


Paris France, and Union ;Park St., 


Elocuation. Fine Arts. 
Languages. NOW. Tuning. 


Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen'l Manager. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| when the final curtain falls O'Hara finds 


its amelioration; and that point is the 


himself wedded to Molly, the prima donna’s effect that comes to the wearer of clothing 


EDSTEADS | 
BEDSTEADS | 


than found else- 
100 designs. 


RASS 
AND IRON 


Larger variety 
where in N. KE. 


H. W, IGELOW COMPANY, 


— 70 Washington St,, 

ant | 

Manufactur- BOSTON. | 
ere. Whoitesale and Ketall. 


{ 


| 


Edward Everett Hale 


Begins in the 


MARCH ATLANTIC 


A very interesting series entitled 


My College Days. 
The number contsins also Old Aaskas- 
kia, Part (IL, 


Reminiscences of Emerson, by Dr. 


by Mrs. CaTHEeRwoop; 
Fur- 
Words, by AGNES KEPPLIER; 
Earl of St. 
On a Dancing-virl, by Lat 

Mom Wonderful 


Luck, by Exvizanetu W. Bettamy; JLer- 


NESS ; 
Admiral the 
T. MaHAN; 
CADIO HEARN; 


Vincent, by A. 
Cely's 
sian Poetry, by Sir Epwarp STRACHEY ; 


and other articles of much interest. 


f° $4.00 a year; 36 cents a number. 


Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN «& CO., 





Announcement and Chat. 


‘1492’ remains one more week at the 
Columbia Theatre, 


The 100th performance of Hoyt's ‘Tem- 
perance Town’ occurs very soon now, the 
date being March 13. ‘That occasion will 
be celebrated as a souvenir night,and Man- 
ager J. A. Crabtree and Messrs. Hoyt and 
Thomas propose to make the souvenirs 
which shall be given to their patrons, 
that evening, even superior both in novelty 
and general excellence to those which cele- 
brated the 50th performance of this attrac- 
tion. 


The engagement the of Lilian Durell grand 
opera company at the Boston Theatre, be- 
ginning on Monday, March 13, is te be 
directed by Mr. 8. Behrens, the veteran con- 
ductor of the Strakosch régime. On the 
opening night, Lilian Darell will be heard 
and seen for the first time inthe rdle of 
Marguerite in Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ She will 
be supported by Payne Clarke, the English 
tenor, (his Boston début,) Mr. Campanari 
and Dr. G. R. Clark. There will be a 


pretty maid, while his lordship has gained 
the hand of her mistress. Mr. Kelly’s 
songs, dances and specialties serve to en- 
liven the pretty scenes in which the action 
of the play takes place, and the supporting 
characters of the prima donna, the maid 
and other incidental parts are given to 
Adelaide Randall, the former operatic 
star, Florrie West, a bright soubrette, 
Harry Kelly, a clever eccentric comedian, 
and a number of other popular artists. 
Chauncy Olcutt, in Scanlan’s ‘Mavourneen,’ 
follows ‘McFee’ at the Bowdoin Square on 
Monday, March 8, 


‘The Country Circus’ holds the stage of 
the Boston Theatre but two weeks longer. 


‘Aunt Abby’ will greet her hundreds of 
admirers from her quaint home on the 
Tremont Theatre boards, but one 
week Stuart Robson,in repertoire, will 
folluw ‘The County Fair.’ 


Mrs. James Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew will appear at the Tremont in a few 
weeks to givea few performances of the 
English version of Dumas ‘Francilion,’ 
under the title of ‘The Marriage Spectre.’ 
This play and its performance have made an 
immense sensation in New York, hardly 
surpassed by the effects of ‘Thérése Ra- 
quin. 


The last night of ‘1492’ at the Columbia 
rheatre next Saturday will be celebrated 
ina new way. Manager Rice will place 
both Mr. Herbert G. Johnson and Sig. 
Perugini in the cast, and they will sing 
alternate acts in the character of Columbus. 
Arrangements have been consummated by 
which Mr. H. A. Edgerly and Mr. C. J. 
Alden will give their famous burlesque of 
the Amazonian March that was so success- 
ful when the Cadets first produced *1492.’ 


A grand Testimonial Benefit has been 
tendered Mr. Henry B. Harris, assistant 
manager of the Columbia Theatre, at that 
Theatre, March 19. An array of talent 
will be presented that has never been 
excelled at a testimonial performance. 
Tickets may be obtained from the bene- 
ficlary, or the Columbia Theatre box office. 


The business that is being done by Mr. 
Nat. C. Goodwin at the Hollis St. Theatre 
far exceeds from a financial standpoint 
anything that that brilliant comedian has 
ever done Im this city before, while the 
artistic work that he does inthe imperson- 
ation of Chauncy Short in ‘A Gilded Fool’ 
has been great. Mr. Goodwin has proved 
himself to be a more talented actor than 
the strongest of his admirers gave him 
credit for, and he has certainly shown in 
Henry Guy Carleton’s new play a greater 
amount of talent than ever as the ‘Gilded 
Fool.’ He holds the audience in the palm 
of his hand and sways their emotions either 
to mirth or sadness as the character of his 
lines demand. [t is not surprising that 
the orchestra is nightly placed beneath the 
stage and the spaces that they had occupied 
filled with interested auditors. Mr. Good- 
win’s engagement will fast but one week 
longer, and the indications are for the 
second and last week that it will be the 
largest of the engagement. 


On Monday morning, the sale of seats 
for the first week of the engagement of 





chorus of 40 and an orchestra of 35. 


Mr. Herne’s beautiful comedy, ‘Shore 
Acres,’ has scored a distinct and deserved 
success at the Boston Museum, and will 
continue the attraction at that popular 
playhouse until further notice. 


Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town’ is now 
completing its twelfth week at the Park 
Theatre, and Monday next will begin the 
fourth month of its remarkably successful 
run. The charm of this odd, 
sketch of the unmistakable Hoyt stamp, 
dealing with oddities of the country folks 
whose doings are tempered with the spirit 
of a temperance controversy, seems to be 
irresistible. At least the theatre is crowded 
night after night, and the fame of Hoyt’s 
‘A Temperance Town’ is spreading broad- 
cast. Itis a piece which has that peculiar 
property of being light and entertaining, 
and yet not frothy and unsatisfactory as 
many plays prove, the writers of which 
have attempted to copy Hoyt’s inimitable 
vein of humor inthe construction of his 
pieces. 


Mr. Goodwin remains one week longer 
at the Hollis St. Theatre. His new come- 
dy. ‘A Gilded Fool,’ has made a most palp- 
able hit. 


‘McFee of Dublin’ is the bill at the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre the coming week. It 
is an Irish play of the farce-comedy order, 
written by Charles T. Vincent and John 
T. Kelly with a view to affording the latter 
an opportunity for his genius as a sing- 
ing comedian which gained him such popu- 
larity as a member of the ‘U and I’ com- 
pany. Mr. Kelly as O'Hara, the valet of 
Lord McFee, endeavors to anticipate his 
master in an assault upon the affections 
of a noted American prima donna, and the 
delayed arrival of his master in America 
affords the desired opportunity. A double 
masquerade game is played, however, and 


satirical , 


Mr. Stuart Robson at the Tremont (which 


| begins March 6) will open. Mr. Robson 


| will then revive the sterling old English 
|comedy by Jobn B. Buckstone, ‘Married 
Life,’ which will be produced in an espec- 
iially effective way, with new scenery— 
| each act of the four of a beautiful set—and a 
least of extraordinary excellence. Mr. 
Robson will be seen in the role of He nry 
| Dove, a part he has often played with 
marvellous acceptance. 


‘Shore Acres’ has made a decided hit at 
;the Museum. Itis a charming comedy of 
|New England life, and no work of its 
author, Mr. James A. Herne, has ever been 
made such an immediate and thorough 
success as this his latest. ‘Shore Acres’ 
is fullof contrast and strong situations, 
one of the most striking scenes being that 
between the two brothers in the Jight 
house, when Uncle Nat becomes so indig- 
aroused over the unfatherly conduct of his 
younger brother. The make-up of George 
Wilson as Furmer Gates is an exact repro- 
duction of an old farmer in Kittery, Me., 
who is a well known character in that 
town. Mr. Wilson long ago decided to por- 
tray him whenever an opportunity offered. 


Sweat-Shops and Diseased Clothing, 

Ever since the agitation of the sweat- 
shop system has been going on, more or 
less general interest has been aroused in 


this very important matter. Anybody with | 


any humanity in his heart must naturally 
feel more or less interested in this subject; 
for the manner in which the Sweat-shop 
people live, the wretched wages they get 
for their work, and the privations which 
they are compelled to suffer, are enough to 
stir even aheart of stone. But there is an 
additional point of interest in this question 

and one that will appeal even to those who 
care very little for the condition of the 
poor, and are not especially interested in 


more | 


made in this way. Several deaths of late 
among distinguished people have been 
atributed to the fact that they were wear- 
ing clothes made under the sweating sys- 
tem; and in fact, there could be no more 
direct method of infection, as clothes made 
by this labor are of course made under 
circumstances that invite all kinds of 
disease. They are often made in rooms in- 
habited by a number of people, some of 
whom are very likely to be afflicted with 
some infection. This of course is a serious 
;matter, and the Journeyman Tailors’ 
Labor Union has taken a wise step in in- 
| troducing its Journeyman Tailors’ Label 
| among those tailors whose work is done 
|by skilled laborers under healthful and 
| sanitary conditions. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


[with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
| cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
| tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take inter- 
nal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh cure is taken 
| internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucuous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country for years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood puriflers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Soid by druggists, price 75c. 


A New Drink. 


Among the finest drinks now before the 
public is the celebrated Maryland ,Peach 
Brandy and California Honey, to be found 
at the wholesale rooms of John Conlon & 
Co., 198 Lincoln St. This beverage has 
worked its way into popular favor until it 


favorably known to all connoisseurs. It is 
simply exquisite as aplain drink, and with 
the addition of a little hot water it is with- 
out a rival; a sufficient quantity of the 
finest honey being held solution to sweeten 


most palatable. The lively interest shown 


the peach brandy which was left of the 


of the popularity it has acquired. 


‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Wins)e'’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


6.0 AYLOR 
eUel WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 
NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














ASSORTMENT NO. 9. 


bottle Fairbanks’ Rock Cordial.. 
bottle Cinnamon Cordial........... 


bottle Old Medford Rum........... 
bottle Old Offery Port Juice....... 


The above Cordials and Liquors are delicious. 


pat pet pet pt et et 


or the sideboards. 


FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 


19 EXCHANGE ST,, BOSTON, 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 





( Dr. Edward C. Beckett 
DOGS, ps mere ) Dr. Daniel D. Lee, ° 
50c. ’( Dr. Wilbert Soule. 








Shoeing forge at regular rates. Galls made night 
and day, Telephone, 992 Tremont. ale 


has become an established success and is | 


by dealers prompted this firm to secure all | 


season of 1890; consequently they are ahead | 
of all competition on this article. The) 
fact that the firm cannot keep pace with | 
their present orders is sufficient guarantee | 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 


bottle Old Oscar Pepper Whiskey 
botile Old Gold Seal Gin........... 


Order them for the OLD FOLKS in the country | 
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‘ ~ .-* 
Corset \ aists. eY vet Surp 
. > i — * ‘ 
Worn by over a million — 
mothers, misses and c 7?) Ae 
Clamp buckle at hip for h “ad 
supporters, aj 
‘T'ape-fastened buttons. {// | Wh 
Mr 


Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
sbort, or medium. ty 
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FERRIS BROS.sam.. 2's. 


PATTERNS 
In order to intro r 
“The Modern Ques 
a large 16 page 64 Fee, 
ump illustrated magazine, 
lished), into many thousa: . 
we make the following unpar . a 
send it one year on trial f 
give as premium an elegant 
taining 72 full size, beautif 
First copy of the paper and 5 
by return mail. This is t! 
of the 19th Century, so tmp: 
while you have a chance. 
Modern Queen Coe., 1123 Center Si., New Haven, ¢ 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, x. 


196 Dartmouth St.. Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing Dye 
| tablishment, (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevar " 
du Temple, Paris France, anid | n Park & : 
thls city.) {4 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


PARK THEATRE. 


it. It gives off a pleasing aroma which | 
sugar would never produce and becomes | 


FER. 27, THIRTEENTH WEEK 


HOYT’S 
A 
_ TEMPERANCE 
| TOWN. 


Every Evening at 8. Saturday Mat ry is 
GLOBE THEATRE. tha 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Ma ” 2 


Monday, Feb. 27—SECOND WEEK 


AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANZA CO. 


} 


! 


—IN— f 
ALI BABA, @ 
| , sof 
Or, Morgiana and the 40 Thieves — 


Mr. DAVID HENDERSON, Mansgrr. bod per 


(200 People. 
| 7O Dances. 
| 50 Chorus, 


Successor to Sinbad 





- AN 
The Crystal Slipper: 


} a } 
j Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, {r. V 
| 

i 


BOSTON MUSEUM. es 


| Mr. R M. FIELD,  /. 


A GREAT POPULAR SUCCESS ‘Son 


MR. JAMES A. HERN! 


SHORE-ACRES, 


Biilliant New Scenic Illusions: 


The author, Mr. Jas. A. Herne, 4s str 
Act 1—**HAYIN’ TIME.” arver 
Act 2—“THE SILVER WEDDIS . 
Act 8—“HAVIN* AN UNDERSTA® 
“THE ‘LIDDY ANN’ IN A 50! 
Act 4—“ME AN’ THE CHILDRE® 


| Evenings at &. Wednesday and rasaye* ~OWEW 


BOWDOIN riers 
Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON...--+-- M 


Monday, February 27 rong 


JOHN T. KELLY = 





McFee of Dublin. 


Evenings at8. Mats. Wed. anc © ay = 
WEEK MARCH 6th—-MAVOT RNEL- 
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a7 scTlooL STREET. 


people, where the| 
change of temperature from outside to in- 
| Side is not so greatas to endanger health. | 
| Therefore, I propose a tunnel across there, | 


AND INSURANCE. 


ne Insurance Company of 





4 . M a1 chester, Eng. 
{Surplus infthis Country, $559,672.02 
ws Your Business Solicited. 
: 
———_—_ 
RAPID TRANSIT. 


ur. Whitney * 
Boston Streets. 


i a 
NEATH THE COMMON. 


before the Committee on 

at the State House, last 

rriday. Mr. Henry M. Whitney, Presi- 

; West End Street Railway Com- 

- reaet , plan for the relief of the 
| which included the use 

s and underground and ele- 
lan can best be under- 

ts from Mr. Whitney's 
s of too great length to be 


s i 


which is under con- 
\ e committee, said Mr. 
foes not concern the city of 
alone, nor does it concern alone 
cent tropolitan district, hav- 
nof about 800,000 people; 

ns the interests of the State in 

ver extent than that. It concerns the 
the people of Lynn and Salem 

id Lowell and Lawrence, 

rns the interests of the people 
vos a ties on the other side of 
t equal extent. It is, Mr. 
gentlemen, & great social 

tis left, in my judgment, 
tusolve. The condition 

it exists in this metropolis 
nding districts is seriously 

{ at stime, in my judgment, by 
the city of Boston to widen 
t the people can come and 

ts suburbs with reasonable 
mvenience. And the great 
sts of the city are imperilled, 
rs have well told you, by the 
insporting goods through 


+) 


ar 


st some way be found by which 
from the suburban district 
mits can come into the 

tof the city for a single 

[ do not think it is necessary or 
eto go beyond the city of Boston, 
think itis of the utmost import- 
tin this transportation from the 
sof Boston and from these towns 
liately adjoining Boston within this 
itan district, where the 5-cent 
w prevails, it should be continued 
), “connection with more rapid system of 


ve that the only way in which that 
si bedone is by taking advantage of the 
“uriace systems to some central point. It 
course, impossible to build elevated 
ver this district, but it is in my 
bt possible, under certain legisla- 
1 lines to certain focal points 
tthe passengers reaching those 
© surface lines to have the ad- 
age of the elevated system for the rest 
In my judgment, there is no 
way by which these people can be 
‘otto Boston for a single fare. 
I. Whituey then discussed the subject 
feet Widening, which is held to be the 
“ sep toward the improvement of 
‘portation, specifying Cambridge and 
‘ and Charlestown streets as re- 
og to be widened. He continued: 
! len, Supposing that these 
widened, what then? Why, 
‘es the question, what you will do 
“e improvement of the system of 
£ The plan which the West End 
Has to propose to this committee 
‘© propose, starting from Pleas- 
“et, taking a strip along the line of 
“t Street of the width sufficient for 
_cks—~that can be used immediately 
Surtace cars—running through by 
{ Eliot street. From there 
waerte: Oe underground by a tunnel 
a 4* similiar in construction, I sup- 
Our pro- 


~ 


reet 


Will 


ont He Greathead system. 
oa tare follows the edge of the Com- 






Granary Burying Ground, 
; out place, thence running in 
Wistar ir, 4 /UU and 200 feet west of the 

va... 2€ Of Tremont street, under the 

ucer Pemberton square, thence 
ia nin’ Striking Howard street 
3 Wrtheriy ...-22Ut 200 feet west of the 
Dont ecg et Of Court street and Tre- 

. ad would pass under the 
Henne in, 222el similar to the Fourth 
m.Unnel of New York. 


~ feason why I say a tumnel of that 





















syAS.5. MACKENZIE & CO., stiscsy"smysiorsstes 


other tunnel. If you take any tunnel system | 


‘wont street, then across Park | 
*rtbve Park street Church and 


7 —- 


character is that I don’t believe the people 


jat all, it must be a tunnel system that com- | 


mends itself to the 


| With openings every, perhaps, 30 feet, an 


| Opening of 6 feet wide into each tunnel. It | 


may be covered, protected like the Fourth 


avenue tunnel in New York, and made ar-| 


| chitecturally and artificially as little objec- 
|tionable as possible. But that you must 
jhave. In my judgment it is not the slight- 


j 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


which, in my judgment, can be solved in no 
in any | other way. 


So faras the West End Company is con- 
cerned, its position is this: It does not 
feel sufficiently strong to undertake even 
this work of the tunnel unless it can be 
protected by some such legislation as was 
proposed two vearsago. Here is a system 
of tunnels which will cost $6,000,000. 
Connected with it is a system of elevated 
railroads which, with the damages, will 
cost from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 more. 


| The West End Company is not in a posi- 


| est use to invite the people of the city of | 


Boston atthis time to go into a close tun- 
}nel. The tunnel across the Common must 
| have openings. 
| able. 


People will go into it. The plan is 


Plan for the Relief of | tO start with six tracks, four of which can 


| be used for the surface at the start and 


Then it is not objection- | 


|} solve this problem 


two of which can ultimately be used for the | 


| elevated system. 
| Broadway, certainly as far as 
street, before this can be done. Asa con- 
| Sequence, then, the cars from Broadway, 
ap Harrison avenue, Washington street, 
Shawmut avenue and Tremont street, would 


rremont 


Carver streets, or rather at the corner of 
Broadway and Carver, to be absolutely pre- 
cise. There we would have four tracks 
Wecome along the line of Carver street, 
but not in the street itself, taking a strip 
of land about the depth of the house lots, 
|of perhaps 100 feet wide, coming down as 
far as Eliot street, and you get under- 


ing under Eliot street by this tunnel, some- 
thing similar, I suppose, if not exactly like 
the Greathead system, but, at any rate, 
getting under there bya tunnel. Youstrike 
the Common at Park square. You pass 
under the Common in this tunnel of the 
character that I have spoken of, having a 
station at West street, a station under Pem- 
berton square, from which people can pass 
to Scollay square on a level, passing 
through and coming outon Court street— 
on the widened Court 


is another branch coming in at Boylston 
street, turning from Arlington street, so 
that the Back Bay cars can come down by 


underground before they get to Charles 
street, and so follow up the line 
other tunnels to the station in the Common. 
You see, by this plan, that the cars coming 
from Cambridge, coming up the widened 
Cambridge street, could pass into the tun- 
nel atthe North End. Tbosecoming from 
Somerville and from this district could 
pass into the tunnel at this point and pass 
entirely through the city, coming out at the 
southern exit. 

Our plan for an elevated system is that 
when public necessity and convenience 
requires it—and I suppose everybody would 
say that it required it today—two of these 
tracks should be used for an elevated sys- 
tem. The plans which we have make them 
entirely separate from the surface cars. 
You come out at Carver street on your 
elevated system and pass up Broadway to 
Washington street, and straight up Wash- 
ington street to the Roxbury Post Office, 
and so on beyond. If it be necessary, this 
line can be continued across Broadway to 
South Boston. Uponthe other side, you 
go down Leverett street to Prison Point 
Bridge, cross over to Main street, Charles- 
town, and so onto Sullivan square or 
Charlestown Neck. There is where the 
travel from Everett and Malden and Med- 
fsrd and Somerville concentrates and 
would be a convenient point for taking an 
elevated road. From the Cambridge line 
via Webster avenue you, by a short cut, go 
to Union square. Passing along the Cam- 
bridge line you come to Harvard square. 

Now, the whole length of this system: 
The length of the tunne! provided for by 
this system is 1.12 miles, about 1 1-8 miles, 
and the elevated system is 7.41 miles. 
That, it seems to us, provides the only 
feasible system by which this problem can 
be solved, excepting by an elevated road 
| from one end of the cityto the other. The 
lestimated cost of this system of tunnels, 
| which could be used from the start by the 
| surface lines and relieve the situation im- 
| mediately, would be from Carver street to 
| Court street, including land damages and 
‘alt, in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 or 
| $6,000,000. That is, assuming that who- 
ever is in power to build this road should 
|have the right of excavating the surface 
of the Common where the tuanel comes 
and covering it over again, building a 
brick form of tunnel and leaving the 
Common substantially in its present condi- 
tion, excepting in such places as where 
light and ventilation are needed. The 
problem that I have endeavored to place 
before the committee is this: That in order 
that the people may have the facilities of 
transit to and from the suburbs at the 
cheapest fares, everything must be done to 
reduce the cost. ‘This Commou is part of 
the property of the people. L[agree. But 
I believe that some small portion of it, 
such as may be necessary for such a scheme 
‘as this, can-be put to no better use than 





to -serve the problem of rapid transit 


of the | 


tion to undertake to solve that problem in 
this way, and it makes no pretence what- 
soever of its ability to do it, unless this 
Legislature will strengthen its hands so 
that it can obtain money at reasonable 
rates. My belief onthis question is that 
the Legislature should 
End Road: ‘‘You may be 
as a business enter- 
prise, provided you devote your earnings 


|} to this work.” 


|; Lam assuming that the city will widen | 


enter the cut on the corner of Pleasant and | 


ground before you get to Eliot street, pass- | 


For the last five years the average in- 
crease in the earnings of the West End 
Road has been $1000aday. Some quarters 
there are more and some less, but, going 
back over five years, I find that the num- 
ber of passengers which we carried in 
October and November and December, the 
first three months of this fiscal year, aver- 
ages 105,000 people a day more than it did 
five years ago. That 


means that the in-| 
creased earnings of the roads are $1000 a} 


"$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


say to the West! 
left alone to | 


‘Red 


| 


day, or, in round numbers, $360,000 a year. | 


The net Income from that business, assum- 
ing that it may be 40 per cent., as it can be 
done by the electric system, furnishes an 
income of $150,000 a year, which can be 


| devoted to paying the interest and sinking 


street, as proposed 
by the Rapid Transit Commissioners. There | 


a small strip of the Public Garden, being | 





fund onthe cost of this work, Provided 
the Legislature will say to the road; ‘‘You 
may be left alone to solve this problem; 
other people shall take hands off and you 
shall not be annoyed by attempts to take 
up your tracks and do a thousand other 
things which will scare investors and pre- 
vent your getting the money.” If the Legis- 
lature is willing to say that to the road, I 
believe that it is perfectly competent for 
it to go on and spend $2,000,000 a year in 
the working out of this problem. It must 
get its money fora cost of not exceeding 
7 1-2 per cent on this $2,000,000, in order 
that it may go on from year to year work- 
ing out this problem. 

What would be the effect of any limita- 
tion upon its franchise? Why, the fact of 
any limitation upon its franchise would be 
that every time a new step was taken in 
this problem for every investor to figure 
as to now long it would take before the 
franchise were to expire. I believe that it 
is within the scope of human ingenuity, I 
believe that it is within the scope of the 
ingenuity of this committee to de- 


vise a bill which shall be both fair 
to the community and fair to the in- 
vestor. If you desire to have the West 


End Company do this, you must put it in 
position to get its money. You must make 
people who are invited to furnish the money 
for this enterprise feel that it will be se- 
cured. Ifthe city proposes to do it, you 
give the guaranty of the city. 

I have not the slightest objection to the 
city doing this work. Personally, I would 
prefer it. Personally, { would prefer that 
the city should build this tunnel and build 
these elevated roads and lease them to us 
or not as they saw fit. But I say if we are 
to go on and incur liabilities, if this com- 
munity and this Legislature look to us to 
solve this problem, they must strengthen 
our hands and put usin a condition to do 
it. If you are willing to do that,if you 
are willing to say to everybody else ‘‘hands 
off,” and leave the West End free to work 
this problem for the good of the whole 
Commonwealth, it can be done; if you are 
not willing to say it, it is utterly useless 
for me to ask you for any scheme whatso- 
ever. 

I am simply speaking to you the words 
of truth and soberness, and of the highest 
public spirit that [am aware of. I know 
this problem is important. I know that it 
is a problem in which the interests of 
humanity are at stake. I do not believe it 
is for the interest of the city of Boston to 
enter upon this undertaking, and [ believe 
it is entirely within the province of this 
committee and of this Legislature to frame 
a bill which shall be in the interest of the 


| community, and, at the same time, be such 


a bill as willinvite investments. I desire 
to see the West End Company, if it under- 
takes this problem, to have the support of 
this whole community. I desire that it 
shall be put in a position so that every man 
who has a dollar to invest, and every poor 
man and man of moderate means who de- 
sires to see its lines extended where he 
may go and live more comfortably, may 
feel that that shall be a place into which he 
may safely put his savings. 

If you do that, you will make the West 
End Road a quasi public institution. Your 
leading men will find inits board an oppor- 
tunity for philanthropic work where their 
influence will be felt. 


You cannot deny facts, and it is a fact 
that Salvation Oil is the greatest pain-cure. 
25¢ 
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WHO WILL WIN ONE! 


THE RAGES OF MAN 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER! 


The most fascinating game invented. Everyone 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 


182 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR STAMPS, 


THE KARNAC COMPANY, 


130 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


TOMATOES, 


13 cents per Can, 
$1.50 per Dozen. 


Label conn 
Can 14 cents per Can, 








$1.65 per dozen. 


PEAS, 





| Goods ies cents per Can, 


$2.50 per dozen. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


5. 5. PIERCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, 
Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 
Central Wharf. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


H. A. HOVEY & CO., 


32 Faneuil Hall Market, 


( Commonly called Quincy Market.) 
— DEALERS IN — 


CHOICE DAIRY AND CREAMERY 
BUTTER. 


‘GREEN MOUNTAIN DAIRY.’ 


Medal over the World, Paris 
Exposition, 1489. 


The celebrated Darlington, of Pa., Williams, 
of N. H., and many other dairies, in quarter 
and half pound prints. 


‘VICTOR CREAMERY,’ 


BEST IN BOSTON. 


STRICTLY FRESH EGGS ASPECIALTY. 
RAREBIT CHEESE. 


H. A. HOVEY, E. A. HARRIS, 
W.H. HOVEY, E. B. HOOPER, 


Telephone 068. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Awarded Gold 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 
LIABILITIES. ....6-.0000+8+ 20,697,231.67 
-$2,328,768.04 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 








SPECIALTIES: 


MARYLAND PEACH BRANDY 


—AKD— 
CALIFORNIA HONEY. 


‘OLD ELM’ WHISKEY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Mércheats and 
Druggists, in sealed bottles only. 








Send for Price List. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


Of Artistic 


WALL PAPERS. 


We Shall Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 
All goods left over from last season. 


We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from 
the best manufacturers, which we guarantee to 
sell lower than any other house in New England. 


Tr. F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, - - Boston, Mass. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 








AFTER MIST IN WINTER. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 


Last night was gray with mist. Pallid and chill 

The yellow moonblur clove the thickening sky, 

And all night long a gradual wind crept by, 

And froze the fog, and with minutest skill 

Fringed it and forked it, adding bead to bead, 

In spears and feathery tufts and delicate hems, 

Round windward trunks, and all the topmost 
stems, 

And every bush, and every golden weed; 

And now upon the meadows silvered through, 

And forests frosted to their farthest pines, 

A last faint gleam upon the misty blue, 

The magic of the morning falls and shines; 

A creamy splendor on a dim white world, 

Broldered with violet, crystalled, and impearled. 


—[{Cosmopolitan. 


THE PALE DICE-THROWER, 


BY W. C. MORROW. 


Hunger is most poignant when it has 
forced physical suffering to the highest 
point without impairment of the menta) 
functions. Thus hungry happened to be 
Joseph Carringer, a young man of uncom- 
monly high spirit, who found himself a 
total stranger in San Francisco upon a 
rainy evening in November. There re- 
mained in his possession not a thing that he 
might have pawned for a morsel to eat,and 
even as it was, he had stripped his body of 
all articles of clothing except those which 
a remaining sense of decency compelled 
him to retain. Hence it was that cold as- 
sailed him and conspired with hunger to 
complete his misery. 

His teeth chattered; his eyes had dark 
circles under them; he shambled, stooped 
and gasped. He was too desperate to 
curse his fate—he could only long for food. 
Hecould not reason; he could not reflect; 
he could not understand that ten thousand 
hands might gladly have fed him; he could 
think enly of the hunger which consumed 
him, and of food that could give him 
warmth and happiness. 

When he had arrived at Mason street he 
saw a restaurant a little way up that 
thoroughfare, and for that he headed, 
crossing the street diagonally. A few steps 
beyond was a drinking-saloon, which had a 
private door at one side, with the words 
*Family Entrance’ painted thereon. In the 
recess of the door (which was closed) stood 
aman. In spite of his agony Carringer 
saw something in this man’s face that ap- 
palled and fascinated him. The young man 
came to an uncertain halt and stared at the 
stranger. At first he was unseen, for the 
stranger looked straight out into the street 
with singular fixity, and the death-like pal- 
lor of his face added a weirdness to the im- 
mobility of his gaze. Then he took notice 
of the young man. 

“Ah,” he said, slowly and with peculiar 
distinctness, ‘‘the rain has caught you, too, 
without overcoat or umbrella. It mayrain 
a long time; I am cold, and I observe that 
you tremble. Let us step inside and get a 
drink.” 

He opened the door and Carringer fol- 
lowed, hope beginning to get a warm hand 
upon his heart. The pale stranger led the 
way into oneof the little private booths 
with which the place was provided. Be- 
fore sitting down he put his hand into his 
pocket and drew fortha roll of bank-bills. 

“You are younger than I,” he said: 
‘*won’t you go to the bar and buy a bottle 
of absinthe, and bring a pitcher of water 
and some glasses? I don’t like for the 
waiters to come around. Here is a twenty- 
dollar bill.” 

Carringer’s step was very mach stronger 
and steadier as he returned with the liquor. 
He opened the door of the booth. The 
stranger sat on the side of the little table, 
staring at the opposite wall just as he had 
stared across the street. He wore a wide- 
brimmed slouch hat, drawa well down. It 
was only after Carringer had set the bottle, 
pitcher and glasses on the table, and seated 
himself opposite the stranger and within 
his range of vision, that the pale man no- 
ticed him. 

“Oh! you have brought it? How kind 
of you! Now please lock the door.” 

Carringer had slipped the change into 
his pocket, and was in the act of bringing 
it out, when the stranger said: 

“Keep the change. You will need it, for 
Tam going to get it back in a way that 
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may interest you. Let us first drink, and | 
then I will explain.” 
Carringer, unsophisticated, had never | 
tasted the liquor hefore, and he found it} 
harsh and offensive; but no sooner had it | 
reached his stomach than it began to warm | 
him and send the most delicious thrill 
through his frame. 

‘It will do us good,” said the stranger; | 
‘presently we shall have more. Mean- 
while, do you know how to throw dice?” 

a weakly confessed that he did | 
not. 

“[ thought not. Well, please go to the 
bar and bring a dice box. I would ring for 
it, but I don’t want the waiters to be com- 
ing in.” 

Carringer fetched the box, again locked 
the door, and the game began. It was not 
one of the simple old games, but had com- 
plications in which judgment as well as 
chance played a part. Aftera game or two 
without stakes the stranger said: 

“You now seem to understand It. Very 
we|l—I will show you that you doe not. 
We will now throw for a dollar a game, 
and in that way I[ shall win the 
money that you received in change. Other- 
wise I should be robbing you, and I imag- 
ine you cannot afford to lose. I mean no 
offence. IL am a.plain-spoken man, but 1 
believe in honesty before politeness. I 
merely want a little diversion, and you are 
so kind-natured that [ am sure you will 
not object.” 

‘On the contrary,” replied Carringer, ‘I 
shall enjoy it.” 

“Very well; but let us have another 
drink before we start. I believe [ am 
growing colder.” 

They drank again, and this time the 
starving man took his liquor with relish— 
at least it was something in his stomach, 
and it warmed and delighted him. 

The stake was adollar aside. Carringer 
won. The pale stranger smiled grimly and 
opened another game. Again Carringer 
won. Then the stranger pushed back his 
hat and fixed that still gaze upon his oppo- 
nent, smiling yet. With this full view of 
the pale straoger’s face Carringer was 
more appalled than ever. It was the ex- 
traordinary expression of the stranger's 
face that alarmed him. Never upon the 
face of a living being had he seen a pallor 
so death-like and chilling. The face was 
more than pale-—it was white. Carringer'’s 
observing faculty had been sharpened by 
the absinthe, and after having detected the 
stranger in an absent-minded effort two or 
three times to stroke a beard which had no 
existence, he reflected that some of the 
whiteness of the face might be due tothe 
recent shaving of a full beard. Besides 
the pallor, there were deep and sharp lines 
upon the face, which the electric light 
brought out very distinctly. The stranger 
pulled down his hat. 

‘*You are lucky,” he said. ‘‘Suppose we 
try another drink. There is nothing like 
absinthe to sharpen one’s wits, and I see 
that you and I are going to have a delight- 
ful game.” 

After the drink the game proceeded. 
Carringer won from the very first, rarely 
losing a game. He became greatly excited. 
His eyes shone; color came to his cheeks. 
The stranger, having exhausted the roll of 
bills which he first produced, drew forth 
another, much larger and of higher de- 
nominations. There were several thousand 
dollars inthe roll. At Carringer’s right 
hand were his winnings—something like 
two hundred dollars. The stakes w re 
raised, and the game went rapidly on. 

By this time the absinthe had so sharp- 
ened Carringer’s faculties that,fthe tempo- 
rary satisfaction which it had brought to 
his hunger having passed, his physical 
suffering returned with increased aggres- 
siveness. Could he not order a supper 
with his earnings? No: that was out of 
the question. He continued to play, while 
the manifestations of hunger took the 
form of sharp pains, which darted through 
him viciously, causing him to writhe and 
grind his teeth. The stranger paid no 
attention, for he was now wholly absorbed 
in the game. He seemed puzzled and dis- 
concerted. He played with great care, 
studying each throw minutely. No con- 
versation passed between them now. 
They drank occasionally, and the dice con- 
tinued to rattle, the money kept piling 
up at Carringer’s hand. 

The pale man began to behave strangely. 
At times he would start and throw back 
his head as though he were listening. For 
& moment his eyes would sharpen and 
flash, and then sink into heaviness again. 
More than once Carringer, who had now 
begun to suspect that his antagonist was 
some kind of unearthly monster, saw a 
frightfully ghastly expression sweep over 
his face, and his fea.ures would become 
fixed fora very short time ina peculiar 
grimace. It was noticeable, however, that 


into a condition of apathy. 

The stranger produced another roll of 
bills when the second was gone, and this 
had a value many times as great as the 
others together. The stakes were raised 
toa thousand dollars a game, and still 
Carringer won. At last the time came 
when the stranger braced himself fora 





final effort. 


he was steadily sinking deeper and deeper | 


With speech somewhat thick, ’ 


but very deliberate and quiet, he said: 

‘“‘You have won seventy-four thousand | 
dollars, which is exactly the amount I 
have remaining. We have been playing 
for several hours. I am tired, andI sup- 
pose you are. Let us finish the game. 
You have seventy-four thousand dollars 
and no more. I have an equal amount, and 
not a cent besides. Each will now stake 
his all and throw a final game for it.” 

Without hesitation Carringer agreed. 
The bills made aconsiderable pile on the 
table. Carringerthrew,and the box held 
but one combination that could possibly 
beat him; this combination might be 
thrown once in ten thousand times. The 
starving man’s heart beat violeptly as the 
stranger picked up the hox with exasperat- 
ing deliberation. It was a long time 
before he threw. He made his combina- 
tions and ended by defeating his opponent. 
He sat looking at the dice a long time, and 
then he slowly leaned back in his chair, 
settled himself comfortably, raised his 
eyes to Carringer’s and fixed that unearthly 
stare uponhim. He said nota word: his 
face contained notatrace of emotion or 
intelligence. He simply looked. One can 
not keep one’s eyes open very long with- 
out winking, but the stranger did. He 
sat so motionless that Carringer began to 
be tortured. 

“T will go now,” he saidto the stranger 
—said thatwhen he had not a cent and 
was starving. 

The stranger made no reply, but did not 
relax his gaze; and under that gaze the 
young man shrank back into his own chair, 
terrified. He became aware that two men 
were cautiously talking in an adjvoining 
booth. As there was a deathly silence in 
his own, he listened, and this is what he 
heard: 

‘Yes; he was seen to turn into this street 
about three hours ago.” 

**And he had shaved?” 

‘*He must have done so; and to remove 
a full beard would naturally make a great 
change in a man.” 

‘*Bat it may not have been he.” 

“True enough; but his extreme pallor 
attracted attention. You know he has 
been seriously troubled with heart disease 
lately, and it has affected him seriously.” 

‘Yes; but his old skill remains. Why, 
this is the most daring bank robbery we 
ever had here. A hundred and forty-eight 
thousand dollars—think of it! How long 
has it been since he was let out of Joliet?” 

‘Eight years. In that time he has grown 
a beard, and lived by dice-throwing with 
men who thought they could detect him if 
he should swindle them; but that is impos- 
sible. No human being can come wirner 
out of a game with him.” 

Then the two men clinked glasses and 
passed ont. 


The dice-players—the pale one and the 
starving one—sat gazing at each other, 
with a hundred and forty-eight thousand 
dollars piled up between them. The win- 
ner made no move totake in the money; he 
merely sat and stared at Carringer, wholly 
unmoved by the conversation in an adjoin- 
ing room. His imperturbability was amaz- 
ing, his absolute stillness terrifying. 

Carringer began to shake with an ague. 
The cold, steady gaze of the stranger sent 
ice into his marrow. Unableto bear longer 
this unwavering look, Carringer moved to 
one side, and then he was amazed to dis- 
cover that the eyes of the pale man, instead 
of following him, remained fixed upon the 
spot where he had sat. A great fear beset 
the young man. He poured out some 
absinthe and took a heavy drink. It hada 
peculiar effect upon him—he felt his heart 
bounding with alarming force and rapidity, 
and breathing was difficult. He leaned 
forward and whispered to the stranger, 
but was given no attention. One of the 
man’s hands lay upon the table; Carringer 
placed his own upon it, and then drew back 
in terror—the hand was as cold as a stone. 

The money must not lie there exposed. 
Carringer arranged it into neat parcels, 
looking furtively every moment at his im- 
movable companion, and in mortal fear 
that he would stir! Then he sat back and 
waited. A deadly fascination impelled him 
to move back into his former position, so 
as to bring his face directly before the 
gaze of the stranger. And so the two sat 
and stared at each other. 

Carringer felt his breath coming heavier 
and his heartbeats growing weaker, but 
these conditions gave. him comfort by 
reducing his anxiety and softening the 
pangs of hunger. He was growing more 
and more comfortable, and yawned. If he 
had dared he might have gone to sleep. 

Suddenly a fierce light flooded his vision 
and sent him with a bound to his feet. 
Had he been struck upon the head or 
stabbed to the heart? No; he was sound 
}and alive. The pale stranger still sat there 
staring at nothing and immovable; but 
Carringer was no longer afraid of him. 
On the contrary, an extraordinary buoy- 
ancy of spirit and elasticity of body made 
him feel reckless anddaring. His former 
timidity and scruples vanished, and he felt 
equal toany adventure. Without any hesi- 
tation he gathered up the money and be- 
stowed it in his several pockets. 

‘Tam a fool to starve,” he said to him- 
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| self, ‘with all this money +, Ady 
hand.” ~~ 

As cautiously as a thief ocked 

door, stepped out, reclosed jt ang rh. 
and with head erect sta}k; "e a 
street. Much to his aston). at he fe s 
the city im the bustle of the carly eeu 
yet the sky was clear. [: was oy’ 
him that he had not been in the wi. * 
long as he had supposed wa — _ 
long the street with the utmo.: sean wh 
of the dangers that beset | " jt 
softly but gleefully. Ww. — 


© DOL eat 


now—ah, would he not? Ww 
buy a dozen restaurants! nly 
but he would hunt the city und dow, 
hungry men, and feed them withthe ¢. 
test steaks, the juiciest roa ind the Ld 
est oysters that the town could sypniy 
How much of the joy 
people miss from eating } 
hungry—before they have » 
and nights without food! A 
tis, and bow great self-co 
to dally with starvation ne 
dazzling fortune in one’s ) t and e 
restaurant has an open door 
The starving wretch ut t 
still kept from food. | felt himself 
growing in stature, andt ple whom 
he met became pygmies 
widened, the stars became {dima 
the electric lights, and the : ntox 
ing odors and the sweetest : filled ¢ 
air. Shouting, laughing 
Carringer joined in the g 
swept over the city, and th 


l@ conld 
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three days 
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The two detectives who had traced} 
famous bank robber saloon {g 
Mason-street, where Carring ad encoun- 
tered the stranger of the pallid face, left 
the saloon; but, unable to pursue the tra 
further, had finally returned und 
the door of booth No. 7 1. After 
rapping and calling and receiving no ap 
swer, they burst open the door, and there 
they saw two men—one of middle age ané 
the other very young—sitt perfect 
still, and in the strangest ma iagina 
ble staring at each other across the tat 
Between them was a great | f mone 
arranged neat'y in parcels. Near at ba 
were an empty absinthe bottle, a water 
pitcher, glasses anda dic: x, wit 
dice lying before the elder man as he ba 
thrown them last. One of | etectit 
covered the elder man with « revolver and 
commanded : 

‘*Throw up your hands!” 

But the dice-thrower paid no attent 
The detectives exchanged startied glances 
They looked closer into the faces of the 
two men, and then they discovered th 
both were dead.—[ The Sun Francisco Ar 
gonaut. 


Some Queer Trades. 


There is a German of my acquaintance 
living in a Bleecker Street basement, writes 
Charles Robinson in Lippincott’s Magazit 
whose specialty is making wicker arm 
chairs for dolls. He sells I t 
wholesalers, and the bulk of the product 
reaches the public during Christmas wees 
He receives thirty-six dollars a gross 
these chairs, and is able to make aboutth 
dozen a day. WhenlI asked him way de 
didn’t make things for live grown! 
referred me to a big factory where he was 
once employed, saying that g thiog 
the manufacturers could underse) ia 

So, again, I know of a Fret an aDG 
his wife who came over to New 
long ago and began the manufactures 
chenille monkeys that one sees 11 toy-s 
The man was a genius in his way. 
half a yard of chenille, a neeaic ao a, 
and afew black beads for eyes, Se wou 
turn out in ten minutes a@ Mons’) bce 
like that it would deceive a rea! 0 abeees 
be peddled about town at prices racgins 
from five cents to a quarter, 400 8) aU 
did a good business. 

He was originally a c/ 
picker. The chiffonier’s trade 's 08° 
most curious in Paris, and 0 f 
characteristic. The industry) 
considerably from the intros 
; barrels, which are regularly e" 

morning, but withal a great ie 
is still thrown into the streets, S™ 
chiffonier may be seen at late Ay 
night, lantern in hand, with ®'= “*** | 
his back, and the long hook ca 
turns over the refuse. He Wi 
refuse to account and make 800" 
of it. 

Thus, all the rags of go 
kept for the English market, 
retaining only the inferior. I 
rags, unravelled and carded 
into cheap goods; the red tr 
French army, for instance, “ 
into caps, which are sold t y 
in Asia Minor. Silk rags, ©! 
same manner, are used for the 
various articles. Bottles of ** ® 
china pots are highly appre’ ep 
bought from the chifonier °F "a for 
deal in draggists’ supplies OF ©" ws or 
fraudient imitations. iC F'\) iste 
advertisements are pounded UP °” paper 
board. Scraps of paper are =“* po? gail 
makers and are made into oe? od 3 white 





presented to the public in ¢ 
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FOR 
PURELY FAMILY USE. 
Originated and first prescribed by an 
OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years P 
Generation after Generation 
HAVE USED IT, 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


nS) ne 


AN sTABL 310. 


Cures Headache, Sore Throat. Coughs, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhea, Lameness 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints, Strains. Pamph- 
let free. Sold everywhere. Price 35 cts. six @2.00, If y u 
can’t get it send to us I, 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 


RAYMOND’S _ 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 30, 











The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 

rains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex 
cepted) during the entire Exposition season. . 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of Pull 
man Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the Newest 
and most Elegant Construction. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, 
Oscar G BARRON, MANAGER. 


An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Appointed Hotel of 
the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grourds 
(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been built 
for the exclusive use of our parties, 


Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included in every 
ticket. 

Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 
and while in Chicago. 


Send for special circulars giving full etails. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New England & Savannah S$, Co, 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 

A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington S8t., 
or RICHARDSON & BARNARD), Agents, 


20 ATLANTIC AVE BOosToy. 
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FOR FEBRUARY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON} 


LORE eccccvccscccccccccsccccccescoeDE. A. B. Shaw 
Crime and Its Punishment. ....Arthur McDonald 
Trades Unions for Women...Clare de Graffenreid 
Public Institutions, Boston............John Tunis 
Jemima Wilkinson....... «. «++-.+«+++++E. E. Hale 
Indian Articles.....Dr. Dorchester, Herbert Welsh 
Some Social Problems........--Roderick Stebbins 
Reports of Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand 
Clubs, etc. 
For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
32 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Ripans ‘Tabules cure dizziness. 





Carlyle Cut Cavendish, 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 
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OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates, 


Will Exchange for a Small Farm. 


Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare ].\ cents, pleasantly situated cottage 
of5 rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds clapboarded and painted, garden of 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on mort 
gage at 5 per cent. 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 


Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000 
An Attractive Old Homestead, 

Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 
acres, level and free from stones, cnough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


Auburndale. 


Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
pishea, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash. 


GMelrose. 


2 story Queen Annejhouse, 7 rooms and bath- 
room, large lot 80.0 feet, with |frult, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonville. 


A fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, clectric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury'with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
bath, hot and cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,500, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


Cambridge. 


Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of,land. Price 
$16,010. Will exchange fora farm. 


Lisbon, N. H. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than 44 a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
built in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750 to build, garden of 34 acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Easy terms, or 
will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
¥ mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich 
soil, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
team, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 
Pneduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
rist and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 
Read and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E. 8. Proc. 
tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing- 
ton St. 
Good Farm 16 Miles Out. 


Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres,|tievel 
head stock, good orchard, 300 cords standing 


rooms, painted and blinded, an old ize of 4 
rooms, 2 barns, with celiar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000. One half cash. 


Chelsea. 
Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2 story 
slated roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
change for a farm or business. 
Newtonville. 


Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of land, 
corner two good streets, 2'¢ story ‘slate roof, 
13 rooms, all modern conveniences. Price $8500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 


Framingham. 


Including stock and tools, 20 acres, bordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 
village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 


3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and all farming tools. 


Grand Ocean View. 





hot and cold water, etc. Price $10,500, will ex- | 


hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 


Must be sold to settle estate, 5}¢ acres at Hyan- 
| nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
utes walk from good beach, station and village, 


Yew Tork & New England 


RAILROAD. 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


| 
| 
| 5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
| 8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P, M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cara, 
| Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
| between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 





Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J.D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Oct, 10, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albany. 

4) A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ Troy. 
11 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
‘3 00 P.M BAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
0 P. M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
' Buflalo, 
ll 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy* 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal. 
10 30 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
' Cars to Montreal. 
3 0 e M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
' ite 
7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 
* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 





J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Masg. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse.cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fey. seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


| GREENFIELD, MASS. 

} 

| Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates 
| §2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietors} 





| 
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FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


! 


and free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 | Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


wood, brook runs prog’; 1% gd house 8 | Boston, Mass. - 
ou 


| 
| European plan. Dining Room 
‘and Bar first-class. 


| Rooms, 75c., $1 and $2 per day. 








HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 





| lent buildings built by a retired shi te 
ex°Gest material; cost $6000; . story house, 12 9% Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 


} 

repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit 
| Price only $2500, $500 cash. : 

| 


Melrose. 


- ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draughy 


ill exchange for a farm, 7 minutes walk from —————— paarsteres ae 


| w 
| Melrose Highlands station, 2}, ee A Queen Anne 


| house, 9 rooms and bath, stable wit 
30 





GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street 


cellar, 21,000 ° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy, 
| feet, ey fruit trees. Price $5000; excellent special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce 
eigh , 


with laws of all States in|press 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. | 


Reval 








THE FAMOUS ‘SLASSIC SERIES’ 


Song Classics, No. 1. 
Song Classics, No. 2. 
Piano Classics, No. 1. 
Piano Classics, No. 2. 
Classical Pianist. 

Young People’s Piano Classics. 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Classical Four-Hand Collection. 
Classical Collec.—Violin and Piano. 


‘CHOICE SERIES,’ 


Choice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voice. 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 

Choice Vocal Duets. 

Choice Sacred Duets. 


‘POPULAR SERIES,’ 


Popular Song Collection. 
Popular Dance Collection, No. 1. 
Popular Dance Collection, No. 2. 
Popular Piano Collection, No. 1. 
Popular Piano Collection, No. 2. 

Young People’s Popular Collection. 
Popular Collec.—Violin and Piano. 
Popular Four-Hand Collection. 
Popular Collec.—Flute and Piano. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Sabbath Day Music. 
Operatic Piano Music. 
Good Old Songs. 
Songs of Ireland. 
Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 
Comic and Minstrel Songs. 
College Songs for Guitar. 
College Songs for Banjo. 
Mandolin and Piano Duets. 


PRICE $1 EACH. MAILED POSTPAID. 


Catalogue of New Easter Music now ready: 
Sent postpaid to any address upon application. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wilcox and White Self-P aying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on insta'ments. For 
Musical instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, H, DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY,'N Y. 
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Of our life is spent fm bed; why not enjey 
that one-third and rest on an 


MATTRESS. 






Hygienic in construction, combines health, clean- 
liness and durability. Requires no springs, thus 
making it especially adapted for 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


Perfectly pure, free from dust and disease 
germs, and never needs renovating. Sold Unly by 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 


Baking 
Powder 








AMERICA'S VENERABLE AND ONLY W’KLY ECLECTIC: 


1844, 1893. 











IFOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Aae 


Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
feal Literature. 
It selects from the whole wide flel | of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles py 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every depariment, 
mtonmaner. History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 

Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best 

thought rendered in the purest English. Nothin 

poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the col- 

umns of THE LIVING AGE.”—The Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, April, 13, 1892. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes; presenting a mass 
ef matter 

Unequalied in quality and quantity 
by any other publication in the country. 

The quickened Interest In things historical bas 
enabled the publishers to make a Most Bappy 
Arrangement whereby they can present one of 

THE MOST LIBERAL OFFERS 
ever made for the consideration of an intelligent 
ciaes of American readers, viz.: a $5.00 copy of 

RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
at the nominal price cf 50 cents, when taken in 
connection with THE LIVING AGE. 

Littell’s Living Age. one yr. tpaid, $8 00) ror 
Ridpath's History ofthe US. of America’ 5.00 | $8 50 

This history bas received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of leading educators and of the press of 
America. 

The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are 
having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which, by 
the addition of new matter appearing in 
no previous edition, will bring the his- 
tory down to the presemt time. It will be 
printed in bold, clear type, on heavy, 
white, book paper and bound in extra 
fine cloth, making one large Royal Octavo 
volume of over 800 pages. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 

The price gwen above includes postage on THE 
LIVING AGE on/y. The book must be cot at the 
subscriber's se. 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror tHe YEAR 
183 will be sent és the two Octover issues con- 
taining a poweriul story by Frank Harris, editor 
of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT 
AND Loss. 

Ciub-Prices for the se and Foreign Litera- 
re. 


“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
ot of our vivacious American monthiles, a 


subscriber will find h of the 
whole situation.” — Phila. Eve. Bulletin } 
For $10.50, Tue Living AGE and one of the 
American $4 monthiies (or Harper's Weekly 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 
$9.50, THE l.1viInG AGE and Scribner's Magazine 
or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE witb more 
—= one other periodical will be sent on applica- 


n. 
Sample copies of THE LIVING AGB, 15 cts. each. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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S FAIR 


R COINS 


A' NATIONAL HEIRLOOM. 


$10,000 Was Paid for the First Coin 


How To Get The Coins For 


Apply to your nearest banker or merchant, and 
if you cannot procure them this way, send direc; 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & tf 





Some exquisite French Em- 
broidered Dentelles and Satin 
Tabliers with Pearls and Jet, viz.: 


1 Lace Tablier, elegantly embroidered in 
Geld and Pearls, Cost $85.00, 


Now $50.00. 
1 White Satin Tablier, elaborately em- 


broidered with Jets and Corsage {to 
match, all hand embroidered, eort 
6125.00, 


Now 870.00. 


1 Elegant Evening Robe,in Pink Ground 
with Gray Stripe Moire Antique, front 
and cersage handsomely trimmed with 
pearls, cost $250.00, 


Now $90.00. 


1 Handsome Paris Crepon Ball Dress, 
trimmed with black lace, jet and ostrich 
feathers, cost $200.00, 


Now $75.00. 


DRESS MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


Grand Mark Down Sale 


1 Paris|Velvet and Satin Reception Dg 


trimaned with rich P 
Turquoise, cost $200.00, 


Now $95.00, 
The following are reduced 


less than 50 per cent. of actual 


cost to us: 


1 Piece Black Lace, richly embroidered 


in Steel and Biack Velvet. 


1 Plece Black Lace, richly embroided 


in Gold and Black Velvet. 


2 Pieces Persian Embroidered Velvet 


sleeves, collars, etc. 


2 Bromze Cloth Tabliers, embroidedttp 


Black Velvet. 


1 Tabli r and Sleeves in Myrtle ground, 
1 Piece tn Wode Ground, embroerdts 


Brown Velvet, 





1 Piece Rich Green Embossed Seve, 


This is the greatest reduction ever made on Rich Paris Drewes, 





SHEPARD. NORWELL & (0. 


WINTER STREET. 


S10 


TO 'WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


Boston Office: 1 Beacon St., Room 76, Albion Builg 


ORDERING NOT LESS THAN FIVE CorNs, 
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Have You Tried It? 
Rock, Rye «+ Honey, 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


This remedy contains Strictly Pure Rar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Heck Candy and 
Honey. For elderly people it is invaluable 
and ite Toning Up t roperties are remark- 
able. The use of a small wineglass in a 
water just before retiring at 
night been found to werk like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 
ly persons and ensures a healthful and 
resvoching mignafe rest. 

. Acaceful and impartial consideration of 
the foregoing facts, based on a large ex- 
rience of che use of the Great French 
edy, should induce a trial of this sim- 





wae SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Bosten, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


pile, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthiess preparations 
en the market, made from glucose and 
the rest quality of spirits. We would 
caution the public to see that they get the 
Genuine French Cordial. Take neo other 
brand. If your druggist does not have it 
and will not get it, send to me direct. 
Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per bottle. 
For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN, 








7 TEMPLE PLACE, 


lence al terms 


Eole New England Agent, 
' LYNN Mass. 


LADY POOR'S OINTN 


CURE 
YOU, 
































THE CRAWFO 


AD SHOE 


_Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than anv First-Olass Shoe made in the 
World. 





a—°225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 
a@-G11 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
avr-Under the United States Hotel. 
a@°20-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. 
a7°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
aa-a5 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 








genuine: CRAWFORD SHOES. 
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iate reli APPA 
One application gives immediate relief Hy 
Soothes, 1 eals and Bares Wounds of all kind Corpora 
Sealds, 1 urns, Chapped Hands or Lips, ~~ ing, Mas 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, >ait Rheum, Sore Bye hi | 
or any Skin Disease. As this olnument —_ 
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